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Until the first of March, 1933, the German people considered or 
seemed to consider the novelist and essayist Thomas Mann as the 
greatest of their living writers. With this estimate the world agreed. 
The Nobel Prize for Literature was given him as long ago as 1925; his 
chief works were translated into the world’s chief languages; it was 
universally recognized, not least in England and America, that the 
works of Thomas Mann represented one of the major creative efforts 
of our age and that these works were the product of a personality of 
the highest moral and artistic scrupulousness. 

Today his foreign fame remains and the esteem in which he is held 
in France and in the English-speaking countries has probably in- 
creased. In his own country under the National-Socialist govern- 
ment he and his works are treated with fierce hostility; they are 
blacklisted; they are thrown out of public and university libraries; 
he and his family, expelled from their home in Munich, are fugitives 
and exiles in Switzerland. I hasten to add at once that Thomas 
Mann is 100 per cent German by birth and tradition, the descendant 
of a long line of patrician merchants of Liibeck, and that, far from 
having any radical opinions of associations, he leans strongly to- 
ward what we Americans would call both social and political con- 
servatism. I mention these facts not only because of his present fate, 
but because they are crucial to any just interpretation of his works. 

Two weeks before the National-Socialists swept Germany, the 
author of Buddenbrooks and of The Magic Mountain sat with me in 
my study. He was filled with intense anxiety over the fate of his 
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country. He reminded me of the fact that three years ago he had 
hastened to Berlin from Munich and had in a memorable address 
warned his people against the danger of that wild and cruel fanati- 
cism which threatened then to sweep many thousands off their feet. 
The leaders of that movement never forgave him. He sat there, his 
blue eyes grave and yet mild, the mouth under the clipped black 
mustache sensitive but firm, a man of genius and a gentleman in the 
truest sense at once. “Are there not,’’ he asked, “are there not cer- 
tain fundamental ideas of humanity and liberty that are permanent 
and universal? Is anything to be said for any political movement, 
however explicable and excusable on other grounds, that repudiates 
those ideas? I, at all events, shall fight for those ideas to the last.”’ 
He kept his word. He returned, though with many misgivings, to 
his home in Munich. Less than a month later he succeeded with his 
family in crossing the Swiss frontier. Nothing and no one would have 
been served by his health being broken in the brutal barracks of a 
concentration camp—one of those camps in which thousands of Ger- 
man republicans and friends of liberty and of mankind and of inter- 
national understanding are wearing out their lives. The greatest 
living writer of German race and speech is an outcast and an exile 
from his land. If ever the German people comes to its senses again, 
it will find the guilt of this stark fact not the easiest to expiate. 

It did not seem to me that one could, at this hour in history, write 
of Thomas Mann and his works without indicating the background 
and delineating the situation. Both are necessary to an understand- 
ing of the works and of the personality of Thomas Mann. For, 
though he is beyond doubt one of the most accomplished masters of 
modern prose—one of the three or four greatest stylists in the entire 
history of German literature—he is not only not an aesthetic, not 
only not a “‘pure”’ artist, but he denies as invalid and as worthless all 
those bohemian and unsocial notions on which all the varieties of 
aestheticism and of abstract art are grounded. He conceives of art as 
service and of the artist as the servant of mankind. But according to 
him the serious artist is a servant of mankind in his own right and in 
virtue of his own nature. He does not have to preach; he does not 
have to watch the winds of doctrine. He can sit in his study and 
write about himself, because if he is an artist of sufficient depth and 
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power and devotion his writing about himself will be a writing about 
all men, since his being an artist consists in the very fact that he is a 
representative man and that his thoughts and his sufferings and his 
conflicts are the heightened and symbolically significant thoughts 
and sufferings and conflicts of the best of his fellows. This notion of 
the artist, the poet, the speaker being the expressive mouthpiece of 
mankind even when he is immediately concerned with his most in- 
timate fate, should not fall strangely on American ears. For it was 
the theory concerning the nature of creative literature which Emer 
son held and explained again and again. Independently of Emerson, 
Thomas Mann found this theory to be true within his own experi- 
ence and activity. “‘The faith lives in me,” he once wrote, “that I 
have but to tell about myself in order to unseal the tongue both of 
my age and of my contemporaries and without this faith I should 
not take the trouble to write.”’ 

From this faith arose within the life and work of Thomas Mann 
certain consequences of the highest interest and importance. The 
first and foremost of these consequences is that union of moral and 
artistic scrupulousness which is his chief “‘note,’’ as Newman was 
fond of saying; in the high and conscious degree in which it exists in 
him it is probably unique; from it may be derived, as we shall see, 
the special character not only of each of his works but the meaning of 
the precise order in which these works appeared. 

He was, like the Hanno Buddenbrook in his great chronicle of a 
family—essentially of his own family—a nervous, quiveringly sensi- 
tive, musical child. In the man of fifty-eight today one catches now 
and then a far shadow of Hanno’s helpless and beseeching smile. All 
the sturdy virtues of his stock seemed to have faded from this fragile 
being. As he grew to adolescence there was borne in upon him more 
and more his difference from his playmates and schoolmates in Lii- 
beck. They were all or nearly all the adequate sons of their strong 
and practical fathers. He seemed destined to be not only a neurotic 
but an idler and a vagabond. One thing, however, he had inherited 
from his forefathers—a strong ethical sense, a profound feeling of 
responsibility. Hence he was not proud of his abnormality, of his 
“artistic temperament’’; he did not feel superior to his friends and 
kinsmen who continued the undertakings of their fathers or prepared 
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themselves for those practical professions which serve both mankind 
and the state. Far fromit. The artist as such seemed to him a trifler, 
almost a slacker. He could not help being what he was—fated to 
write and destined to create. But his being what he was, since it 
meant an inevitable withdrawal from normal life and normal activ- 
ity, gave him a bad conscience, impressed upon him a sense of inade- 
quacy. Let us dwell on this fact fora moment. We are all acquaint- 
ed with the young person who is “‘different”’ and swaggers with this 
difference; who is an “‘artist’’ and so considers himself from the be- 
ginning superior to his humdrum fellows. And we may well ask our- 
selves: How many of these specifically modern young persons achieve 
some work that justifies their pretensions and their assumption of 
superiority? The young Thomas Mann accepted his destiny as an 
artist as the gravest of responsibilities. If he was excluded from all 
the normal trades and honorable trafficks of mankind; if he could 
not serve his family, his city, and his state in the habitual and even, 
if you like, traditional fashions, he was profoundly convinced that he 
must drive his artist’s trade in such a way as to give it or wring from 
it moral values which should be, at the very least, equal to those 
achieved by the common run of men and citizens. 

His early stories all or nearly all state in varied and exquisitely 
sensitive forms this initial problem of his life. The protagonist in 
many of them is someone who, through some defect or some excess 
of qualities, has missed the broad highway of normal life and normal 
achievement. And, as in a very significant sketch called Those Who 
Are Hungry, there will be variation after variation upon the theme 
of the sorrowful exclusion of these oversensitive and so in a sense in- 
adequate creatures from the hardier banquets of life. Finally, in the 
first of his longer works, the novelette called Tristan, the conflict is 
once more a conflict between the power and fertility and also, of 
course, the healthy grossness of the common life of humanity and the 
beautiful but sterile delicacy of artistic natures who are borne down 
and conquered in the unequal fray. Nor should one forget among 
these early works the superb story called Gladius Dei, in which the 
young Thomas Mann showed his profound insight into the point of 
view of those religious spirits who from age to age have seen in art, 
especially in the more sensuous aspects of it, a temptation and a 
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danger. In all these early stories, in brief, which revealed at once to 
competent readers and critics the appearance of an artist and stylist 
of the first order, there is the creative casuistry of a deeply troubled 
and highly aware conscience which confronts the conflict between 
art and life. 

The next step in the development of Thomas Mann was this: he 
proposed to account for himself and by this accounting of himself to 
justify himself in his choice of art and to give, finally, to this ac- 
counting for himself a fullness and stringency and amplitude of form 
which as effort and as craftsmanship was to represent a moral 
achievement aside from its content. Such was the origin of the first 
of his major works—Buddenbrooks: The Decay of a Family. He 
wrote the thousand pages of that book in utter loneliness and silent 
concentration in a cheap furnished room in Rome. In a world so 
completely different from that of his native city on the Baltic Sea, he 
surveyed and recounted the history of his family and of the periods 
through which it had lived, and from the forces of the world which 
had played upon that stock he explained in it the gradual decay of 
its active and conquering qualities, until in those latter days it gave 
birth no more to civic leaders or merchant princes but to souls sensi- 
tive and fragile who could no more meet the world upon its active 
and material terms but must retire to the symbolic realm of the crea- 
tive imagination. Yet Thomas Mann had the comfort of knowing 
that, though he could no more like his fathers rule a city or send 
ships forth to ply the seven seas, there was a high and conscientious 
laboriousness in the composition of his thousand pages that was not 
unworthy to be set beside the apparently more heroic efforts of the 
men from whom he sprang. By the composition of Buddenbrooks, 
then, he had accomplished two things: he had accounted for the in- 
evitability of his nature as an artist and he had vindicated the artist 
in him against the imputation of sloth and ineffectualness. At the 
age of twenty-five he had produced a book that was soon acknowl- 
edged to be one of the very great books of German literature, nor was 
it many years before Buddenbrooks was universally ranked among 
the very first of modern novels. 

He could not yet take definitive leave of his first conflict and his 
first theme. The exquisite novelette, Tonio Kréger, delineates in the 
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thinnest of disguises the author of Buddenbrooks, the young Nordic 
artist who hungers and thirsts after the beauty and peace of the 
normal life of his kind, who is defined by his Russian friend, Lisa- 
vetta, as a “bourgeois who has lost his way,”’ who revisits his native 
city and—by a subtle ironic invention—is examined by the police 
of that city on account of a real or fancied resemblance to a fugitive 
from justice. But the irony is lyrical and not bitter in quality. For 
in the world of reality the young Nordic artist, Thomas Mann him- 
self, had won all the victories he needed for the justification of him- 
self, and it was not long before he proclaimed his right, despite the 
artist’s vision and the artist’s sensibilities, to his share in the normal 
life of mankind by his marriage to the amiable and accomplished 
Katya Pringsheim—the “wonderful comrade”’ of his latest confes- 
sions—and by the founding of that home in Munich in which six 
children were to be born. 

The works of the succeeding years have superficially, but only 
superficially, a haphazard appearance. Upon some reflection they 
are integral to the life and the development of their author. For 
Royal Highness, the first book Mann wrote after his marriage, is the 
tale of one who, like the artist, stands outside of the circle of brother- 
ly and fruitful normal life and is redeemed to the practice and possi- 
bility of such a life by a woman’s courage and love. The novel in 
dialogue, Fiorenza, which appeared in 1904, takes up once more the 
theme, announced long ago in the early sketch Gladius Dei, concern- 
ing the danger of beauty when beauty is severed from moral serious- 
ness, from compassion, and from love. And it was a phase of this 
theme around which was to be built some years later, in 1911 to be 
exact, the most famous of Thomas Mann’s novelettes, the incom- 
parable Death in Venice, which tells the story of a man who, having 
achieved both intellectual and moral greatness through the self- 
disciplined labor of the years, falters and falls and crashes to de- 
struction because in an hour of weakness of both the body and the 
soul he yields himself to the lure of beauty in its abstract and pagan 
sense. 

The three books in question did not represent the only activities of 
Thomas Mann during the years between his marriage and the World 
War. He began during this period the composition of that series of 
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essays and studies of which a few only, the Goethe and Tolstoi for in- 
stance, have been translated into English. By virtue of these essays 
he soon achieved the position of the first philosophical critic of his 
age and country. Nor was this all. He considered it a part of his 
duty as a man and a citizen not to stand aside from political and 
world affairs nor to hide himself in some ivory tower. From this im- 
pulse arose a series of political writings which he continued with the 
highest sagacity and courage during that World War. This series 
culminated in his magnificent defense of democracy and democratic 
institutions called Concerning the German Republic and in that ad- 
dress of 1930, which the present masters of his country cannot forget 
or forgive. To find a parallel for him in the union of high character 
and high genius, of devotion both to mankind and to art for the sake 
of mankind, I do not hesitate to go to John Milton, who abandoned 
poetry for the service of freedom, who had also to flee when tl.e ene- 
mies of freedom came into power, and who, as I have reason to be- 
lieve Thomas Mann is doing now, composed his noblest work 

By danger and by darkness compassed round 

And solitude. 

But we must go back once more to the years of the World War, for 
it was during these years that there slowly arose in the mind of 
Thomas Mann the story and the people, the events and the voices 
that were eventually to be welded in the second of his major works, 
The Magic Mountain. He had completed, let us remember, the ac- 
counting for himself and so for the artist; he knew upon what terms 
the artist may justify himself in human society; he had dealt fully 
in both fiction and essay with the relation between beauty and mor- 
als, between art and the active life. He now turned his vision upon 
the world—that world from which came the horrors of the war, that 
world which, since the war could issue from it, was evidently a world 
unformed and unredeemed. He desired to create an artistic struc- 
ture both philosophic and musical, dealing with both the life-force 
and with science, which was permanently to symbolize that world 
which crashed so disastrously down the slope of war. And more than 
that he desired to do, namely, to enlarge the boundaries of the novel 
and transcend its conventional forms on the principle that the ex- 
perience of modern man has a necessary largeness and subtlety as 
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well as an intellectual quality that the novel had hitherto failed to 
render. And so it came about that the chief characters of The Magic 
Mountain are not only human characters—they are profoundly that 

but voices of those winds of doctrine that blow in the modern 
world. Thus Settembrini represents the shallower aspects of the hu- 
manistic and libertarian tradition which laid itself open, to our eter- 
nal misfortune, to those new doctrines of force and violence and 
blood and blind obedience which are common to both communism 
and fascism and are voiced in the novel by the terrible tongue of 
Naphtha, the renegade. Minor characters, each unforgettable in his 
human aspect, go through their concrete and yet symbolic rites and 
gestures in this incredibly profound and musical dance of death that 
ends with the eternal necessary question: ‘“‘Out of this universal festi- 
val of death, out of this evil fevered conflagration that burns against 
the rainy evening-sky, will Love some day arise?”’ 

The Magic Mountain was published in 1925, almost on the occa- 
sion of the author’s fiftieth birthday. It won him the Nobel Prize; 
it was translated into language after language; it convinced the world 
that in Thomas Mann a great artist, a great character, and a great 
thinker had once more been united. His own simplicity and kindli- 
ness were wholly untouched by fame and success. Both but increased 
his sense of responsibility, of what he owed both to his country and 
to mankind. And it was not very long before—though often inter- 
rupted by the demands and duties of the day, which he is too consci- 
entious to refuse to honor—it was not long before he was profoundly 
engaged on what is to be the third of his major works. The char- 
acter of this third work, of which I have been privileged to read long 
fragments and passages, both extends and harmonizes Mann’s crea- 
tive effort in its totality. Let us remember that in Buddenbrooks he 
told the story of a family in order to account for the birth of an 
artist, and in order to justify that artist’s relation to mankind. In 
The Magic Mountain this artist and thinker, who is artist and thinker 
not only by virtue of his power of expression but of his higher and 
more delicate sense of responsibility, turns his vision upon the world 
in his age in order to delineate it and account for it, in order plas- 
tically to represent and to judge it at once. Was not the next step 
that this artist should turn his vision to man’s past, to his history, to 
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his origins, to seek to discover where and when arose those spiritual 
forces which are still active in our world? In such terms, at least, 
Thomas Mann conceived of the necessary character of the third of 
his major works. He re-read the old family Bible of the Manns of 
Liibeck; he re-read the tale of Jacob and his sons, of Joseph and his 
brethren, and from those immemorial tales there arose to him the 
substance of a vision of the beginnings of the central spiritual life of 
Western man. Needless to say, Thomas Mann was not satisfied mere- 
ly with the brief poetic notations of the Old Testament. He pursued 
his subject in many directions; he visited Egypt and Palestine; he 
has, in fact, made himself in these recent years no mean orientalist. 
But that is only the inevitable result of his acute sense of responsi- 
bility, of the same conscientiousness that accounts for the flawless 
execution of his works in both structure and texture. 

On this third major work, which will again, like Buddenbrooks and 
The Magic Mountain, extend to over a thousand pages, Thomas 
Mann thought in February of this year that he had about eight 
months’ work left. But already a measure of his habitual serenity 
had left him; already he feared both for his country and for his fam- 
ily and himself. “But even the Nazis,” I urged, “would not dare to 
touch you.’’ He smiled sadly. ‘““They would like nothing better,”’ 
was his reply. He has joined the company of illustrious exiles who 
in all ages have suffered in the cause of liberty and justice. I am sure 
that the consciousness of the greatness of his fate will sustain him 
and that Jacob and His Sons will appear on a day not too far off and 
will possess that union of weightiness and perfection which has char- 
acterized all his works. 











SOCIAL CHANGES AND “ENGLISH” 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


If our average annual temperature were to drop ten degrees we 
should eat more fat, insulate our houses more thoroughly, wear more 
wool. If our annual rainfall were doubled, we should choose different 
crops and amusements. Must we not adapt education, especially 
education in that congeries of social arts known as English, to the 
sweeping changes now occurring in our social, political, and intel- 
lectual climate? 

Such thoughts prompted the planning, as the chief special feature 
of the English Journal for 1933-34, of a survey of the nature of these 
alterations in the man-made part of our environment, with discus- 
sion of modifications in the teaching of English which these social 
changes make necessary. Accordingly, a questionnaire was prepared 
setting forth ten obvious social changes and possible corresponding 
changes in the teaching of English. Of the thirty-five educational 
theorists and prominent teachers asked to check on this list the topics 
they thought most important and to add any which should not have 
been omitted, twenty-two replied. This general response so late in 
the school year is noteworthy evidence of the interest of the problem. 

The change in English study most desired is ““Through literature, 
better perception of and perspective in social problems.”’ Thirteen 
of the twenty-two checked it directly, and five others implied interest 
in it. Not only was this point most frequently checked; it was com- 
mented upon by many, and discussed at length by Professors Jesse 
Newlon and George S. Counts: 

It seems to me that boys and girls should be introduced to the socially critical 
contemporary literature. One of the aims of course should be to build standards 
of value by which they may judge this literature. Of course the points of view 
expressed should not be accepted uncritically. On the other hand, it is extremely 
important that youth be oriented to that school of writers that are making an 
honest attempt to interpret contemporary social conditions and state the prob- 
lems of life in this age as they see them, and I have reference to writers who have 
genuine social points of view and are not writing merely for the approbation of 
the conventional critics. 
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The other day a bright young man came to my office with a letter of introduc 
tion from a friend who thought I might help him to get a position teaching 
English. This young man is taking his master’s degree in English in one of the 
most important universities in the United States. He mentioned his master’s 
thesis and I asked him what the subject of it was. If I remember correctly, the 
title was ‘‘Anti-Papal Sentiments in Elizabethan Literature.” Further conversa- 
tion revealed the fact that this man had read some of the really radical writers, 
Dos Passos and others, but it seems that his English department pays very little 
attention to what is going on in the contemporary literary world so far as the 
preparation of teachers for secondary schools is concerned. I am not passing 
judgment on what particular books should be included in the reading list for 
senior high school students, but I do think that our English departments need to 
get awake to the social implications of much of contemporary writing.—JESSE 
H. NEWLON 


It seems to me that what is needed is not so much a list of topics as a new 
orientation for the teachers of English. Of course I can see that it is well to direct 
their attention to the international and social implications of their work and to 
the importance of the selection of their materials in the light of these large social 
objectives. At the same time much could be accomplished if they became keenly 
aware of the social foundations of literature and of the social conditions out of 
which literature comes. Would it not be a good idea for the English department to 
include in its work an account of the evolution of social ideas in the history of the 
American people? I have always been greatly impressed by Parrington’s Main 
Currents in American Thought. This seems to me to be an extremely fruitful piece 
of work. Why should not teachers of English in our secondary schools give 
courses in which social ideas would receive strong emphasis?— GEORGE S. COUNTS 


Here lies a delicate problem. Much of our literature, especially 
fiction and drama, drives directly at social problems, and any good 
reading or teaching of it must consider those problems as fully as the 
pressure of other interests and the capacity of the readers permit. 
To study Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, or H. G. Wells primari- 
ly for aesthetic values would be silly. Probably the amount of this 
frankly controversial material in the eleventh and succeeding school 
years should be increased, but it should always be recognized as 
polemic and used to raise rather than to settle social problems. 

Besides the books which deal with the problems of social organiza- 
tion, touching the fields of economics and politics, there are many 
more which deal with purely individual relationships, and study 
personal character rather than society. Frequently these latter are 
best approached from some angle other than the ethical—plot, back- 
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ground, or personality interest, for example. Such an approach does 
not preclude in the post-reading discussion such tracing of cause and 
effect as will reveal, without preaching, character sources of the out- 
comes of the stories. Legitimate consideration of social problems and 
of ethical relationships is possible without neglecting or subordinating 
humor, beauty, suspense, and the like; all that is necessary is the 
common sense to approach each work in the spirit in which its author 
created it. 

Three items tie for second place: ‘‘More discrimination in reading 
newspapers,” “More acquaintance with the humanity of people of 
other nations through fiction, biography and travel books,” and 
“More emphasis upon the reading habit.’ The first two of these 
continue the emphasis upon the public relations of the individual; 
and when to them we add the votes for “‘Discrimination in listening 
to speeches” and for two other items calling for practice in public re- 
lations the emphasis upon the so-called citizenship activities is de- 
cisive. 

The third of the items tied for second place, ‘‘More emphasis upon 
reading habit,”’ turns attention to a different area of the individual’s 
life—his private, inner satisfactions. The necessity of preparing for 
leisure has been much proclaimed recently and need not be discussed 
further except to note our advisers’ failure to recognize creative 
writing and playmaking as equal in leisure value to the reading habit; 
and to note, on the other hand, their realization that the schools have 
a duty in connection with radio and photoplays. 

This addition to the questionnaire, by Professor Hardin Craig, has 
point: ‘‘A greater and more honest attempt to ascertain how igno- 
rant and uncultivated we are. We spend our time saying and think- 
ing (a worse thing) how fine we are. God will destroy us for our self- 
conceit.”’ 

With the vocational needs of the individual our advisers seem to 
feel that English teachers need not be so much concerned—except 
for “Greater ability in study reading.”’ 

Secondary-school and college teachers are fortunately awakening 
to the fact that the reading skills needed by the American of 1940 
cannot all be acquired in the first six grades. Reading, we now know, 
is not the simple activity it seemed to adult introspection, but a high- 
ly complex art. Moreover, it is of many varieties, some of them so 
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diverse as to be practically different skills. In the elementary school 
the pupil acquires the ability to follow the action of a simple story in 
simple language, or to get the “drift’’ of a simple and short explana- 
tion. He has still to enlarge his vocabulary, lengthen his span of 
attention, and to acquire such skills as skimming, gathering material 
for a specific purpose, weighing the truth as well as the pertinence 
of statements, recognizing irony, perceiving language overtones, and 
so on almost ad infinitum. 

First the high schools and then the colleges discovered that 
students were failing because they could not read, and remedial 
training was instituted. This was well, but we are beginning to 
see that something more than hospitalization for the weak is 
necessary; the majority of young people will not acquire inci- 
dentally through assignments in history, physics, and literature the 
reading skills they will need increasingly in their civic, vocational, 
and leisure activities. The organization of the junior high school 
has, by ousting reading from the seventh- and eighth-grade program, 
intensified the need. Someone—English teachers, or the whole school 
corps in co-operation—must teach the higher reading skills, as well 
as cure the reading cripples. 

“More uniformity in curricula,’ because so many pupils change 
schools so frequently, was included with hesitation, since everyone 
knows that communities and even classes in the same institution 
differ widely. Yet the mobility of our population, which is apparent- 
ly to increase still further, is making tragedies of the school lives and 
after-lives of a great many migrant pupils. Five of the seven re- 
spondents who marked the item did so in protest. Several modifica- 
tions were offered, and most definite by Professor James F. Hosic: 
“‘More uniformity in objectives, but subject matter largely optional.”’ 
Good—if the objectives are reasonably specific and stated clearly. 

The original check-list was hastily compiled. Now with the advice 
of all these able thinkers, two further steps have been taken: (1) 
Experts have been engaged to prepare for the Journal a series of 
articles upon these changes in various areas of our social life. (A 
complete announcement of this series appears in the back advertising 
section.) (2) A better organized and more nearly complete outline 
of social changes and possible adaptations of the teaching of English 
is appended. 
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SOCIAL CHANGES 





Note.—The basic cause of most of the changes here listed is the 


great advance in science—theoretical, and applied. 


I. More complex economic relationships, both in production and in distribu- 


tion 


A. More difficult choices to make in buying for consumption and for invest- 


ment 


B. For many persons, more need to collect and assimilate large masses of 


information 


C. For many persons, more need to read and follow complicated directions 
D. For most persons, more changes in occupation and in residence 


E. More team work in industry and commerce 
II. More governmental problems for the voter 
A. More concern for the individual 
B. More regulation of industry and commerce 
C. More intimate foreign relations 
IIIf. Altered personal opportunities 
More available knowledge of the universe 
B. More books and magazines 
C. More travel possible 
D. Fewer social taboos 
E. More leisure 
F. More monotonous vocations 
The ubiquitous photoplay and radio 


THEIR BEARING UPON “‘ENGLISH”’ 


Note.—The letters after the items refer to social changes in the 


preceding outline. 
I. Better training in so-called study reading: I A,B,C; 


Il A,B,C; III A,B 


A. Ability to get exact meaning of news stories and explanatory articles 
B. Skill in evaluating printed ideas in terms of the reader’s own informa- 


tion 


Training in “practical logic’’—the ability to discriminate between true 


and false reasoning 


II. Better training in study listening: I A,B,C; IT A,B,C; 


III G 


III. Through literature, better perception of and perspective in social problems 
A. Problems of personal conduct, as in Sinclair Lewis or Thornton Wilder: 


III D,E 


B. Problems of economic and governmental adjustment, as in H. G 


Wells or Upton Sinclair: I A,B,C; II A,B 


C. Problems of international relations, as in Ernest Hemingway or 


Remarque: IT C 


IV. Better understanding of the spirit of other peoples and of other sections 


of the United States: II A,B,C 
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A. More acquaintance with individuals and with their customs through 
fiction, biography, and travel books 

B. More acquaintance through international and intersectional school 
correspondence as directed by the Junior Red Cross 


V. More co-operative and altruistic habits of conduct 
A. More democracy in schoolroom control: I E 
B. More social motivation of composition: I E; IT A,B,C 
C. More actual co-operation in social service projects: I E 


VI. Better training in deliberative discussion, co-operative effort to make the 
best decision: II A,B 


VII. More skill in exposition: I B,E; II A,B,C 


VIII. More effective training in leisure reading: III E,F 
A. More experience in “extensive” as opposed to “‘irtensive’’ reading 
of literature 
B. More development of literary discrimination through 
1. The erection of literary standards 
2. Experience in choosing what to read 
3. Introduction to literary criticism in magazines and books 
C. Widening the literary horizon: III E,B 
1. Through introduction to many kinds and authors of fiction and 
drama and also to popular science, biography, history, travel, and 
high-grade magazines 
2. Through distribution or compilation of suggestive book lists 
3. Through some reading of great foreign works in translation 
IX. More stimulation of “creative writing,’ free dramatization, “little 
theater”: LII E,F 
X. Training in taste for photoplays and radio broadcasts—for the present, 
by discussions in the classroom of auditions elsewhere: III E,F,G 
XI. In curricula, more uniformity in the order of development of social skills, 
such as use of effective detail in narrative, skimming (in study reading), 
enjoyment of poetic rhythm. (Note that order rather than grade place- 
ment is suggested. Moreover, subject matter in the sense of composition 


projects or specific content of literature should vary not only with the 
community but with the class and the circumstances.) I D 


Teachers who are carrying on activities that seem to them to em- 
body any of these modifications are urged to send to the editor of the 
English Journal, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, circumstantial 
accounts of their procedures and such evidences of results as they 
have. 








IS THE WHOLE THE SUM OF ITS PARTS? 
LUELLA B. COOK 


This summer I learned to bake bread—not the simple kind you stir 
with a spoon and bake in half an hour, but the kind my mother used 
to mix in a bright tin pan and let rise beside a radiator, all tucked up 
in a clean woolen blanket. A friend of mine, who is a food expert in a 
large milling company, sent me exact directions about proportions 
and temperature. I followed the recipe meticulously, and was re- 
warded by two well-shaped loaves of bread, a coffee cake, and a pan 
of rolls. 

I mentioned my triumph one day to a friend in the hearing of her 
husband. ‘Everything turned out just as the recipe said it would,”’ I 
boasted. 

“But it takes more than a good recipe to make good bread,’ the 
man of the house interrupted. He was the type of man who, I sus- 
pected, had never been quite weaned away from his mother’s cook- 
ing. 

“Ves,” I agreed, “it takes intelligence enough to follow directions 
accurately.” 

“No, that isn’t what I mean,” he persisted. “Good bread is an art. 
If a recipe is all there is to it, then how do you account for the fact 
that half-a-dozen people using the same recipe will turn out different 
kinds of bread?” 

“Because people are not uniform in following directions,” I re- 
turned. 

He puffed at his pipe in silence for a while and his wife introduced 
another topic of conversation. 

I could see that he was reluctant to accept even bread-making as 
an exact science. He preferred, rather, to regard it as an unconscious 
art. Bread “like mother used to make” was not made by rule but by 
special divination. He liked to think—or so I suspected—that over 
and above any formula was an additional mystic entity that made 
‘real’ bread a rare accomplishment quite beyond the abilities of the 
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average person. The ease with which I had learned the process from 
the printed directions seemed to eliminate all the interesting awe 
with which he was accustomed to regard it. 

Is there a possibility that our fear of the scientific method applied 
to the teaching of creative expression springs from the same stubborn 
roots of prejudice? We prefer to believe, it seems, that there are no 
exact formulas for the mysterious quality style. We like to believe 
that originality defies analysis. Writers themselves, many of them, 
stand in blind awe of their own genius. ‘Students who hope to learn 
formulas from the established writers are always disappointed in 
their quest... .. They write to an author asking him how he writes; 
. . . . he cannot tell them because he does not know.’" This inability 
of those who write to give an adequate explanation of their method is 
interpreted as evidence that art itself is inexplicable. 

And yet sometines I suspect that writers are guilty of a subtle 
rationalizing in explaining their art even to themselves. In Creating 
the Short Story, by Henry Goodman—a volume of short stories in 
which each one is prefaced by remarks from its author—Sherwood 
Anderson protests the most vigorously at the questions put to him 
about the origin of his story. Shortly after reading his remarks, I 
chanced to read the story of his early life, Tar, and underscored some 
half-dozen passages in which Mr. Anderson himself, quite naively, 
lets the cat out of the bag. When not being cross-examined, appar- 
ently, Mr. Anderson can give important clues about the source of his 
material. And in the November g issue of the Nation, I find that Mr. 
Clifton Fadiman, in an article entitled “Sherwood Anderson—the 
Search for Salvation,” analyzes all of Anderson’s plots in terms of 
autobiography. 

Do these facts suggest, perhaps, that writers are sometimes more 
mysterious about their art than they need be? A magician does not 
explain his tricks to a curious audience lest he spoil their pleasure of 
illusion. Is it not quite possible that writers often keep from us the 
homely, simple truths about their art in order not to disturb our pref- 
erence for mystery? 

Whenever a teacher attempts to suggest specific directions for be- 


* Quoted from Percy Marks, The Craft of Writing (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1932), p. IT. 
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coming more observant, shall we say, he is checked by the dogma, 
“Tf the [learning] process is to be really creative, the pupils themselves 
must determine what they shall see, or hear, or feel.”? We have a cu- 
rious prejudice, apparently, against the arts that can be taught. We 
feel that self-expression should be born without a midwife to attend 
it. We like to think—snobbishly, it seems to me—that facility of 
language is a gift rather than an acquired skill. Teachers may “‘set 
the stage for the creative process’? but they may take no active part 
in the play. 

We feel a curious antagonism, too, toward the synthetic process of 
learning. By some strange perversion of reasoning we deem the prod- 
uct of the laboratory less worthy of respect than a product of nature. 
We are prejudiced against synthetic silk and synthetic rubber—a lit- 
tle dubious, after all, that man can duplicate the processes of nature. 
No more do we respect culture that has been deliberately acquired, or 
skill that has been laboriously learned. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ we say conde- 
scendingly in effect, to those who set out to lift themselves by their 
own bootstraps, ‘‘of course you may learn sentence variety, and sen- 
tence balance, and sentence rhythm, and all the other elements of 
sound structure, but the sum of all these skills does not equal sen- 
tence style. Your sentences will always sound ‘artificial, obvious, and 
affected.’ ’’ 

We are equally derogatory of emotion consciously stimulated. 
Those who put themselves in the way of being amused, or impressed, 
or aroused we dub “imitators,” or “‘charlatans.’’ Intensity of mood, 
fineness of feeling, must seem to be generated spontaneously else we 
do not respect them. By such standards of sincerity we may very 
well judge adults; but to apply them to those in the process of becom- 
ing educated is to deny, it seems to me, the whole efficacy of learning. 
It is hardly fair to denounce pupils for not being what they are trying 
to become. 

Yet in the simple matter of training a child to be polite we seem 
ready to contradict this assumption. We teach a child to say ‘“Thank 
you’ or “I beg your pardon” long before the child really feels either 

2 Mrs. Snow Longley Housh, member of Creative Writing Division of Curriculum 
Commission. 


3 Marks, op. cit., p. 61. 
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gratitude or humility. We do so in the belief that habitual use of the 
forms of courtesy will eventually produce fine feeling. This is a good 
behaviorist doctrine, I believe; the form generates feeling quite as 
truly as feeling generates form. 

In our teaching of appreciation of art, literature, and music do we 
not proceed on this theory? Long before our students “feel” any 
genuine interest in poetry, we patiently build in a “background.” 
Sometimes, even, we let our pupils pretend to enjoy—as many adults 
do, secretly—a symphony concert in the belief that real appreciation 
will ultimately result from continued exposure. Is it any less worthy, 
then, for students to simulate an enthusiasm for beauty which, for 
the present, they but dimly perceive? 

Our scorn of teaching devices designed to arouse feeling negates 
the whole teaching problem. It says in effect, ““Let nature speak to 
you,” and if the student protests, ‘““But I hear nothing,” there is only 
a mournful wail at the false teaching that has enfettered his spirit. 
This reluctance to interfere with the “natural” functions of the child 
is our much-abused heritage from the sentimentalities of Rousseau. 

Deeply bedded, too, in our own training is a distrust of the intel- 
lect. One need not look far among the prejudices of the average per- 
son to find this resistance against the invasion of emotional realms by 
reason. Is this also a subtle form of rationalizing by which teachers 
delude themselves? Do we fear, perhaps, that superiority of feeling is 
more attainable than superiority of intellect? Or that the strong- 
holds of emotion are impregnable? For always, when hard pressed 
to explain his feelings adequately, one may turn upon his pursuers 
and silence them with “‘But you don’t understand!’’ The implication 
is always that there is some fundamental lack in your finer nature 
which deprives you of even a glimpse into the Promised Land. Just 
so have all “‘reasonable”’ persons retreated ultimately before those of 
great “faith” or “spirituality.”’ And scientists themselves—many of 
them—have humbly agreed that between reason and emotion there 
is an impassable gulf. Only recently have we dared examine this 
emotional stuff with a microscope. And there are still those who pro- 
claim loudly that by so doing we have killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 

Teachers themselves are not free from this distrust of teaching as a 
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science, and their worship of teaching as an elusive art. Do they fear, 
perhaps—subconscicusly—that when methods grow too definite, re- 
sults can be too easily measured? 

On the athletic field we are not nearly so prejudiced against skill 
which is synthetically acquired. We are accustomed to learn danc- 
ing, swimming, tennis, and golf one step at a time. We lie on our 
side in the gymnasium, over a chair, our legs in midair, practicing 
painstakingly the scissors stroke. Then we stand before our instruc- 
tor and imitate first the right-arm movement, then the left, to the 
rhythm of his count. Next we lie face down in the water while we 
learn to exhale air from our nostrils. After a week’s practice of sep- 
arate movements we are permitted to put all our skills into practice 
simultaneously. If you have ever learned to swim in this fashion you 
will recall the awkward fumbling of arms and legs as you tried to 
swing all four members into the rhythm of the side stroke. And then 
with a suddenness that surprised you, the subtle co-ordination was 
achieved. Quite unexpectedly you found yourself swimming with the 
ease and assurance which those coming upon you for the first time 
would call “natural.”’ 

This same suddenness seems to accompany each shift of season. 
Have you ever noticed how, overnight, spring is here? The difference 
between yesterday and today is more, in effect, than twenty-four 
hours. The last day has achieved not only its own distance but the 
total distance as well. Is not this the “‘miracle’’ by which most forms 
of proficiency are born? 

Yet all proficiency seems ‘‘to scorn the base degrees by which it did 
ascend.” Once having “‘attained the upmost round”’ of the ladder, 
we push it out from under us, so to speak, and from our superior 
height proclaim to the world, ‘‘Look at me! See, there are no visible 
means of ascent.” I have sat in my car, smug and superior, beside a 
novice at the wheel and marveled at the clumsiness of her foot and 
arm movements. “Surely,” I have said to myself, “I was never so 
inept. My swift reactions were natural, not acquired.”’ The distin- 
guishing characteristic about proficiency is its apparent naturalness. 
All skilled exhibitions give the impression not only of being easy but 
of having always been easy. On the stage we are quite well aware 
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that the most natural manner is really the most “unnatural.” A 
long, fumbling apprenticeship has preceded that perfect poise. 

Obviously some artists serve a longer apprenticeship than others. 
And genius seems, indeed, to have dispensed with the learning proc- 
ess altogether. Not all persons take equally laborious routes to pro- 
ficiency; yet shall we deny that those who take the laborious route 
arrive at the same place as those who seem to arrive on the instant? 
Or that those skills acquired by patient accumulation are just as wor- 
thy of respect as those mysterious flashes of genius for which there 
is no obvious explanation? 

Bliss Perry is credited with the remark that “Robert Louis Ste- 
venson dipped his pen in so many ink pots that it was sometimes 
hard to tell when he was dipping it in his own.’’* ‘“He was charmed 
by the tricks he had learned,” writes Percy Marks. “Eventually he 
succeeded in blending the many styles into one style, his own; rare 
and beautiful even when it was mannered.’’’ Does not this “blending 
of inks” into a distinctive style of his own give testimony to the 
validity of the synthetic method? 

It is only fair to explain, however, that Percy Marks does not offer 
this explanation of Stevenson’s genius in support of this contention. 
To those who ask, “‘If this method was good for Stevenson, why isn’t 
it good for other students of writing?” he replies, “Simply because 
other students of writing are not Stevenson’—an answer which 
seems to me to evade the real question. 

Elsewhere in the same book Mr. Marks asserts that the task of 
helping a student to a distinctive style is “beyond any book or teach- 
er. Teachers cannot give students creative power, that gift of losing 
oneself in an imagined world; they cannot give him a gift for words, 
the feel for them; they cannot give him new and exciting ideas; and 
above all they cannot give him an ear for dialogue or style. They 
cannot give him wit or wisdom, an observing eye, a devouring curi- 
osity, a pictorial memory, a sensitiveness to ideas, nature, and hu- 
manity.’” 

What then, one may well ask, is the task left for the teacher? Give 

4 Quoted in ibid., p. 13. 

5 Ibid 6 Jbid., p. 17. 
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seems to invite confusion. Of course a teacher cannot give any one 
of these powers. A golf teacher does not give his pupil true form, an 
accurate eye, or asure muscular control. He does, however, direct his 
pupil’s energies so that a pupil acquires a truer form, a more accurate 
eye, and a surer muscular control. 

When the intellectual processes have become finally perfected we 
speak of having a “‘feel’”’ for words, an “‘ear’’ for rhythm or dialogue. 
So shortened has the reaction time become, so sure the response, that 
we call these subtle processes “‘instinctive.’”’ Yet such skill very fre- 
quently is the reward of deliberate effort. My foot operates auto- 
matically on the brake and clutch of my car. It has acquired “‘the 
feel’’ of one particular set of pedals so that to drive another make of 
automobile requires a readjustment of muscular rhythm. A mechan- 
ic has ‘‘an ear” for the smooth performance of a gasoline engine. In 
both cases this sense of proficiency operates automatically without 
conscious control. Both skills, however, are the results of continued, 
specific experience. We do not call such proficiency ‘‘instinctive.”’ 
Neither should we call “an ear for rhythm”’ or “an eye for color” in- 
stinctive. These are more subtle responses surely, but they may be 
as truly the results of training as the “‘feel”’ of a steering wheel. 

Of all the faculties, observation lends itself most readily to a step- 
by-step training. An observing eye is a trained eye. One is not born 
with it; he acquires it. 

One of the very simple facts of psychology is that the trained eye 
notices what it is prepared to notice. The woodsman, for example, 
sees signs of deer or moose not because his vision is superior to that 
of the novice, but because his attention is better trained by experi- 
ence. A curious phenomenon which anyone may observe is that 
which follows the first hearing of a new and interesting word. ““How 
strange!’ we say to ourselves. “Until today I never heard that word. 
Now [hear it on every hand.” The explanation of this apparent mys- 
tery is not difficult to find. The same word was doubtless “‘heard”’ or 
“seen”? many times before, as far as physical reception was con- 
cerned; but it was only after the mind knew what to listen for that 
the ears distinguished the sounds. 

Is it not part of the function of the teacher to give just such def- 
inite clues to the senses of her pupils? Sometimes we are held back, 
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stiff and ineffectual, by the pedagogic formula that a teacher should 
neither be seen nor be heard. 

Some years ago I sat humbly in the bottom of a canoe with a 
strange topographical map spread out before me, trying to recognize 
in the solid line of wooded shore ahead the various points designated 
on the map. Behind me sat the guide, his keen eyes scouting the 
course our camping party was to take in that maze of Canadian 
waterways. Quite suddenly, as the canoe pressed forward, I would 
see the whole configuration of shore line change—a point would ap- 
pear, and beyond that a new expanse of water. And the bow of our 
canoe would be headed as straight as an arrow for that opening. 
“How did you know there was an opening there?” I would ask, for 
just a moment ago all I could see was an unbroken shore line. The 
guide smiled at my incredulity without answering immediately. 
With the same unerring sense of direction he led us over a short port- 
age to a lake beyond. “‘How could you tell there was a lake here?”’ I 
asked again. And then he took the trouble to point out to me what I 
could never have discovered in one camping trip for myself. My 
eyes, until directed to do so, had not detected the delicate differences 
in color between greater distances of shore line. Now I could see be- 
hind the darker green a lighter green, and beyond that a gray, all 
subtly blended, yet quite distinguishable to the eye prepared to see. 
And as we approached the next promontory shown in the map but 
not yet clearly visible from our line of vision I was able to discover it 
for myself lying flat against the opposite shore. My senses had been 
given a clue with which I was able to penetrate the deftly blended 
outlines. 

Does not this experience suggest ample justification for a teacher’s 
guiding the quest of her students’ senses? Will not her students ob- 
serve in direct proportion to her suggestions of what to look for? 

It might be a bowl of goldfish on the window ledge—so it is in my 
classroom—and Max Eastman’s poem “At the Aquarium”’ to sug- 
gest what kind of thing to look for. Or it might be a victrola record, 
“Barnyard Sounds,” with the simple suggestion, “What do you see 
through your ears?” (I tried this once.) Still again it might be the 
injunction to a blindfolded student to find out what a small statue 
(I used “‘Joan of Arc’’) would “look” like to Helen Keller. Or, still 
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again, it might be the search for words of smell used by William 
Beebe in his Jungle Peace to direct the sense activities of a group of 
students. 

Any classroom window offers a communal peep at the world: ata 
swirling snowstorm in a brick-lined court, perhaps; or a glistening 
view of the spires downtown; or the lazy warmth of two hundred feet 
of sunny street at 10:00A.M. Without an initial prod, what student is 
going to look at the mailman on his daily rounds with seeing eyes? 
Or stare at snowflakes? 

There is, of course, some danger that the teacher in such exercises 
will give too much of herself. But I count as far greater danger that 
she will give too little—too little to lure the senses of her students to 
follow. Cannot everyone trace much of his own sensory interest in 
this or that back to the person who called attention to it? It was an 
English instructor at the University of Minnesota who made me first 
look across the Mississippi River at the factory chimneys swooning 
in the sunset haze. Every morning as I see the Northern Pacific train 
winding its way among the hills on my drive to school I think of 
Emily Dickenson’s description of a locomotive: ‘Laps the miles and 
licks the valleys up.” Her sense reaction to a train has permanently 
conditioned mine. 

A popular notion among students is that their own experience is 
quite unworthy of imaginative interpretation. Herein, it seems to 
me, is the specific excuse for direct stimulation of the reflective pow- 
ers. Their daily routine of classes convinces students that school 
days are devoid of dramatic and picturesque interest; and the ¢isci- 
plines imposed by an adult world contrive to put romance far beyond 
the boundaries of everyday life. Their frequent complaints to com- 
position teachers is that their own lives are not worth writing about. 
Overstimulated by the thrilling climaxes of the movies, they regard 
their own experience as without significance. Reality is dull and in- 
sipid when compared to the glamorous adventures of modern fiction. 

Left to their own devices, this army of daydreaming students will 
join, presently, the throng of disillusioned adults who grind out their 
days without enthusiasm. And there will ensue, shortly, all the 
stereotyped laments: ‘This town’s too dull!” “My work is just a 
grind!” “The crowd’s lost all its pep!’’ Whatever the excuse offered, 
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the ugly fact persists: somehow or other life seems to have run out 
on them; a zest for living has retreated before the advancing years. 
There remain to console them only platitudes about duty and practi- 
cality, and the occasional vicarious thrill in the darkened balcony of 
the movie-house, or the feverish recrudescence of juvenile enthusi- 
asms. But of imaginative interest in their own experience there is a 
sorry lack. Herein lies the challenge to the teacher of creative ex- 
pression. 

However ambitious, this aim, like that of sharpening the senses, 
yields to specific procedures. Sometimes a picture brings quickly to 
the mind of a student a definite concept of what we mean by imagi- 
native inter pretation of life. A magazine cover, perhaps? (I have used 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, and the Scholastic.) An etching? 
(The reproductions in Harper’s Magazine have served me in good 
stead.) What is the picture trying to say? Can you supply a title 
which expresses what you see in the picture? (In their first attempts 
to interpret pictures, students shoot wide of the mark, but I have 
found that a continued search for meaning increases powers of dis- 
cernment. ) 

It is not more than a step from the interpreted scenes on magazine 
covers to an interpretation of glimpses from actual life. What signifi- 
cant tableaus can be seen out the window? Through the glass door of 
a classroom? Early in the morning in the locker-rooms? On a late 
November afternoon walking home from school? Can you frame 
such glimpses as a kodak finder frames a picture, by excluding all the 
rest of the landscape? Can you reveal its significance? I can find no 
real reason to suppose that we may not by such methods as these 
heighten a student’s emotional susceptibility to life about him. But 
just as the senses need clues to follow, so, often, in order to spin its 
webs, does the imagination need those first frail filaments stretched 
across space from one easily recognized perception to another. With- 
out these first gossamer threads—supplied by the teacher?—the stu- 
dent very often is powerless to start his design. 











































THE RELATIONSHIP OF ENGLISH TO A UNIFIED 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
BURTON P. FOWLER 


When the electric current of dynamic change which has been 
generated in the modern elementary school strikes the secondary 
school, it meets a non-conductor. A spark occasionally jumps across 
to the college field where many significant experiments are under 
way. The American high school, with its unbelievable growth of 
about three million pupils in ten years, is in a state of almost hope- 
less confusion. The elementary school is adjusting itself to a new 
era. The college is self-critical, but the high school, with its vast 
range of capacities and interests, is handing out the same old aca- 
demic chaff, a little of this and a little of that—a motley array of 
fragments that the bewildered student is expected to piece into a 
fabric that will have for him meaning and a drive to social usefulness. 

We share Emerson’s longing for continuity: “If Minerva offered 
me a gift as an option I would say give me continuity. I am tired of 
scraps. I do not wish to be a literary or intellectual chiffonier. Away 
with this Jew’s rag-bag of ends and tufts of brocade, velvet and 
cloth-of-gold; let me spin some yarns or miles of helpful twine, a 
clew to lead to one kingly truth, a cord to bind wholesome and be- 
longing facts.”’ 

A curriculum woven of “helpful twine” instead of a “rope of 
sand” seems well on the way to realization. Of the several important 
experiments in secondary education which after years of stagnation 
are finally being launched, each is being built around the principle of 
the essential unity of subject matter. Although for years we have 
been talking in our courses in educational philosophy about subject 
matter as race experience, we have not until recently had either the 
courage or the imagination to translate this basic fact into practice. 
Obviously we can teach only what has happened in the experience 
of man’s long struggle with his environment, but we have allowed 
its significant wholeness to become lost in time-worn logically or- 
ganized fragments, called ‘“‘subjects.’”” As Whitehead says in his 
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Aims of Education, “Only a deity creating a universe would ever 
feel the need of ‘subjects.’ ”’ 

Two forces have revealed directly to us the error of our ways. The 
elementary school has already passed successfully the first stage in 
its revolutionary transition from “subjects’’ to “experiences.” The 
vitality and zest of our best elementary schools in their achievement 
of genuine enthusiasm for learning, in their problem-solving atti- 
tudes, and in their social responsibility should put our best high 
schools to shame. Furthermore, a divided loyalty in the high school 
itself has helped matters along, for its own civil war started two 
decades ago with the introduction of extra-curricular activities. 
These vital experiences have now become so necessary a part of a 
high-school education that they have already discredited much of 
the barrenness of the old academic curriculum. They have presented 
new ways of organizing our cultural heritage, which have restored to 
young people some of its lost significance. And so everywhere we 
are hearing less about extra-curricular activities and more of cur- 
ricular activities. 

Further impetus to a thoroughgoing reorganization of the whole 
secondary-school situation has been forced upon us, of course, by the 
tremendous changes which our social order is undergoing. We are 
being driven to a realization that the graduates of American high 
schools, e.g., ourselves, have failed to function effectively in the 
everyday duties of citizenship. Somehow or other we must develop 
in our secondary schools a program of activities, both intellectual 
and social, which when articulated with other educational proce- 
dures below and above the high school, will transform American 
life. I have heard teachers say this cannot be done. In my judgment 
such teachers need to be tactfully guided into less hazardous occu- 
pations. 

We may conclude then that a more significant educational experi- 
ence may be devised for adolescents by abandoning the fragmentary 
artificiality of the old program of “‘studies” and substituting for it 
either major divisions of life-interests or, what I suspect will be 
more immediately practicable, a remaking of our present curriculum 
into continuous sequences within fields and at the same time, by 
co-operative planning and co-operative teaching, provide the largest 
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possible unity to the whole scheme. The great public high school 
will find it difficult to overthrow immediately all its traditional sub- 
ject matter but it can begin at once to achieve significance and 
unity. 

Now what is the English teacher’s part in this unifying process? 

It is a very important one. What are the characteristic responsibili- 
ties of the English teacher? To teach the oral and written expression 
of ideas, that is, composition; to develop an appreciation of litera- 
ture. The former of these, the teaching of oral and written expression, 
belongs, in my judgment, not to the English teacher alone but to 
every teacher. As long as the English teacher is willing to assume 
full responsibility for composition no one else will. She should abro- 
gate her time-honored position in this field, share the responsibility 
with her associates, and become a teacher of literature. Just a teach- 
er of literature? Far more than that. Her teaching should be the 
pupil’s gateway into new worlds of beauty and understanding. She, 
no less than the history or science teacher, has the responsibility for 
helping her pupils to ‘“‘see the moral defects in existing social ar- 
rangements and to take an active part in bettering them.”’ 

Her selection of literature need not crowd out the classics, but it 
must go far beyond the customary fields of required readings and 
supplementary lists. It must reinforce the pupil’s interests, his 
study in other fields, it must challenge his views on current social 
problems through fiction, drama, and biography and poetry drawn 
from every time. The English teacher more than any other, it seems 
to me, must not only be an actively co-operating teacher but the 
source and inspiration for such co-operation. It is true that wide 
reading, systematic reading, or creative writing should not be made 
wholly subservient to the requirements of the history, science, or 
mathematics teacher, but it is equally true that the English teacher 
should welcome every opportunity to have the pupils’ reading rein- 
force their quest for meanings in whatever field their interests for the 
time being are engaged. 

The teacher of English, moreover, should be the first among our 
faculties of vested interests, whose members of a noble profession 
compete ignobly for their pupils’ time, to recognize the fundamental! 
biological fact that children are not alike, that some of them may 
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not even like to read but may be gifted in other fields such as sci- 
ence, mathematics, or the arts. The curriculum for these variants 
should, with the English teachers’ most sincere co-operation, be 
built around other and equally valid “core” interests. This is treason 
and much will be made of it, but until we stop quarreling among 
ourselves over the merits of a curriculum based on environment as 
compared with one constructed out of classical culture and instead 
center our attention on child development, we shall continue merely 
to try to put together a jigsaw puzzle that will not make a picture. 
No teacher is so well qualified at present as the teacher of English 
to solve this problem of a unified curriculum. Her training should 
have made her less of a specialist than many of her associates. She 
is bound to have some contact with practically all the pupils of a 
given school unit. Her vision of literature and writing as the in- 
dispensable tools of clear thinking and understanding, of effective 
thinking, and imaginative expression can determine largely the di- 
rection of high-school experimentation during the next few years. 
To make herself even more worthy of such a role, she must be- 
come a student of human affairs, of education, of mental health. 
She, especially, must believe in the sacredness of human personality ; 
she must have respect and even an intelligent enthusiasm for fields 
other than her own; she must be as free as humanly possible from 
bias and petty prejudices; she herself must be not only a cultivated, 
interesting person, but a dynamic citizen in the arena of community 
life—all these, if she is to be able to assume her full share of responsi- 
bility in the period of social confusion that prevails and in the new 
and better order that many of us believe lies ahead. 














































FINDING THE DRAMA IN DRAMATIC VERSE 
CECILIA J. ALLEN 


I 


You have heard Romeo and Juliet dulcetly murmuring of love to 
each other in the stillness of the night and under the white blessing 
of the moon. You have swaggered with Cyrano de Bergerac and in 
your heart found echo of his sublime bravado. You have anguished 
with King Lear and felt the dry sobs tear your throat and all but 
destroy your power to speak. 

You have heard all these and more—if you have had the privilege 
of living in a great city and could afford to attend the theater. But 
if you have truly heard, even once, you know there has been a dimen- 
sion lacking in the dramatic poetry which only your eye has perused. 
It is like a picture of an ocean with the colors there, but the bleat- 
ings and rustlings and crashings forever not there, unless you have 
once known the ocean, and then, like Edna St. Vincent Millay gaz- 
ing sadly at the trees on a city street, you can supply the sound and 
think, 

I watch you when the wind has come, 
I know what sound is there. 


But if you are the average high-school pupil it is very likely that 
you have never heard even one poetic drama acted with imagination 
and vigor. And who, having been more favored, cannot feel that the 
average high-school pupil has been cheated of one of civilization’s 
sweetest fruits? 

Part of the work of our Sophomore year in English, as in many 
Sophomore English classes, has been to read a number of metrical 
romances including St. Agnes’ Eve, Enoch Arden, The Prisoner of 
Chillon, Sohrab and Rustum, and Atalanta’s Race. All of these ro- 
mances contain dialogue (or monologue) pregnant with dramatic 
beauty, and it has long been a dream of mine to hear pupils drama- 
tize these scenes with at least a tinge of the emotional excitement 
that inspires a Walter Hampden or a Jane Cowl. I have wanted them 
to hear fragments of dialogue become notes of music when spoken 
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long and moving passage. 
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with feeling, have wanted them to achieve at least a little of the 
cumulative surge and glory of the human voice when it embraces a 


But what can be done with classes who have never witnessed plays 
finer than the class plays presented in the school auditorium? To ask 
such pupils as part of an ordinary recitation to fall into the part of 
the grumbling crone, Angela, from St. Agnes’ Eve, or to expect them 
to hurl to the rafters the angry passion of a Rustum, is as hopeless 


and hopeful a procedure as to ask the family tabby 


cat to do a Lewis 


Carrollian Cheshire for you at a moment’s notice. The cat simply 
doesn’t have the necessary imaginative background and neither have 


these youngsters. 


I know, for I have tried these impromptu dramatizations and seen 
the monotonous fumblings of the performing pupils and the restive 
boredom of the pupils not reciting. However, determined to see 
whether careful planning could not result in greater success, I worked 
out a procedure this year which was successful enough to win the 


class’s candid approval, boys and girls alike. And 


it was enjoyment 


secured without the heavy price of elaborate research and the con- 
struction of physical properties to which many teachers devote much 
‘ time in the desire to make the past “‘live.”” With no other physical 
resources than the words of the poet, our living minds and voices, a 
chair or two, a table, some wooden swords, a Bible, a lock of hair, 
etc., I was proud that one of the boys, a lover of horses and a very 
unsophisticated rural lad, came to me afterward and said fervently, 


“Gee, I like acting out poetry. Let’s do it again.” 


The problem, as I analyzed it from past experience, was as follows: 


against which each drama takes place, and in some 


castle. 


c) How can I give these pupils the opportunity 








a) What is the best way to make the pupils visualize the background 


cases from which 


itis born? Boys and girls have eloped from time immemorial, but an 
elopement, tangled up with a religious superstition, a family feud, 
and a drunken revel, needs the dim light of medieval church and 


b) How can I bring close to these pupils an awareness of a “‘com- 
mon humanity,” of the dynasty of human feeling, so that when an 
Enoch Arden, looking into a lighted window, struggles with himself 
not to destroy the happiness within, it is their struggle, too? 


of hearing poetic 
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dialogue so read that they will recognize that, far from being muffled 
and heavy and unwieldy because of its poetic dress, it provides richer 
and more moving experience because of it? 

The procedure that I worked out was based upon the best answer 
I could find to each of these questions. 


II 


In each case, before beginning a poem I tried to find out what the 
pupils already knew about the background. Had they ever heard of 
the Middle Ages? How did the people dress? How important was 
the church? (St. Agnes’ Eve.) Who were the Huguenots? Why did 
they come to this country? (Prisoner of Chillon.) 

Having started the pupils thinking about the background, we 
opened our books to begin our reading of the poem. I did all the 
reading, stopping very, very frequently to illuminate phrases whose 
significance must not escape the pupils. For instance: 

Numb were the beadsman’s fingers, while he told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for heaven without a death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith 
would have meant nothing to these pupils if they had not been told 
of the strange office of a beadsman, of the appearance of burning in- 
cense, of the rite of ‘telling the rosary,” and even the identification 
of the Virgin. (I have discovered that in a rural Protestant com- 
munity all these terms need elucidation.) 

Before the class hour was up, I had usually led them through more 
than a third of the metrical romance. With the background sketchily 
drawn in their minds and a grasp of the underlying situation, their 
first assignment was to read ahead and find the answers to two or 
three questions, necessitating only a discovery of the general drift 
of the story. For instance, the questions on Enoch Arden were: (1) 
Why did Annie decide to marry Philip? (2) How did Enoch hear the 
story of his wife’s marriage? (3) What did you think was the saddest 
moment in the poem? 

The second day with a metrical romance was spent in a discussion 
of these questions and my reading of dramatic portions in the last 
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two thirds of the poem. Why have I done all the reading thus far? 
Because, alas, I am the nearest the pupils can get to a Walter Hamp- 
den or a Jane Cowl. My dramatic ability may be slight in compari- 
son with that of good actors, but at least I have had the experience 
of good drama and have lived long enough to know something of the 
love of a man for a maid, of father for child, of the hate which preju- 
dice and enmity can arouse, so that these people are real to me 
through all the differences of custom, clothes, and thought. I can 
only hope that my own shameless, glad earnestness will somewhat 
impregnate my class, as the shameless, glad earnestness of greater 
actors than I has impregnated me. 

As the assignment for the third day to be spent with a metrical 
romance, came the writing out of the answers to a few questions de- 
signed to bring the problems of these bygone dramas closer to living 
young people. For instance, these were the topics based upon Enoch 
Arden: (1) Would you have acted as Enoch did? Explain. (2) 
Annie asks, ‘‘Can one love twice?”’ What do you think? (3) Are 
there any examples of ‘‘womanly intuition” in this poem? Do you 
think such a thing exists? 

Personal questions of this kind aroused discussion and controver- 
sy, which was, of course, exactly what I wanted, because thus the 
problems of the dead were shown to be still living and vital. 


Iil 


All the metrical romances had been read and discussed, no more 
than three class periods having been given to any one, and judging 
from the class discussions and the written work, the pupils had a 
fair grasp of the fundamental human problems involved. Now, how 
was I to pry from these boys and girls lucid and animated reading of 
some of the dramatic passages? Until they had thus far made poetry 
alive with their understanding and voice, they would have failed to 
get anything like full pleasure from dramatic poetry. 

I had had the experience which enabled me to contrast ardent 
identification of one’s self with the spirit of poetry, with the inane, 
passionless ‘‘mouthing”’ which results where there is no identifica- 
tion. Couldn’t I give my pupils this experience in the embryo? Why 
couldn’t I show them the difference between good reading and poor 
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reading, making the contrast broad and unmistakable through cari- 
cature? 

I chose for the experiment a portion of The Prisoner of Chillon, 
lines from which the grim, stark dungeon can be made to emerge, 
hideous with its rotting columns and perpetual shadow. In my first 
reading I strove to put into my voice pity and horror. Then I read 
the same passage in a joyous treble. 

Did the class sense the incongruity? They could hardly restrain 
their laughter to let me complete the second reading. Hands were 
flung up all over the room when I asked innocently what was amiss, 
and I was admonished that this was a sad poem. 

The class had been given as their assignment for the day the com- 
pilation of a list of scenes from the various metrical romances which 
might be dramatized easily. We proceeded to a discussion, not only 
of these scenes, but of the dominant emotions underlying them. No 
pupil wanted to be guilty of such inappropriateness in voice and feel- 
ing as we had all just laughed at. 

Since most pupils are happiest working in pairs, but some pupils 
at ease only when they work alone, the class was given a project in- 
volving an alternative choice. (a) In groups of two or three, they 
might dramatize one of the scenes listed, working out appropriate 
stage business, and reading with feeling and as much freedom from 
their books as possible. (6) Learn about fifteen lines from any of the 
metrical romances, chosen because they liked the lines and would 
like to try to give them to us understandingly. 

By the next day they were to have read through orally, at least 
three times, their chosen passage, underlining any words which they 
couldn’t understand or pronounce. Fumbling with a word cannot 
but destroy illusion. Also I wasn’t in any hurry for their actual per- 
formances. Let them have enough time to become somewhat 
drenched in the atmosphere and personalities. As it happened, the 
day given to pronunciation problems, made vital a later project 
which grew out of it, a project in the mastery of diacritical marks and 
the correct pronunciation of troublesome words. 

Nor were we ready even yet. A class period was given them for 
supervised practice in the auditorium. By using nearby halls and the 
stage as well, it was possible for simultaneous rehearsing to goon. As 
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I wandered from group to group I made suggestions as to stage busi- 
ness, and wherever I found a pupil making a sincere effort at acting, 
[I praised him warmly. 

Knowing that it is impossible to get high-school pupils to ‘““emote”’ 
if there is danger that their comrades will laugh at them, part of this 
class hour was given to a discussion of the audience’s part in a truly 
successful performance. Peggy remembered the thrill of an audience 
in the palm of her hand, Jimmie recalled the nightmare of irreverent 
snickers, I had read that Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt called in 
stage hands to witness their acting before the camera, being help- 
less without the stimulus of responsiveness from audience. The class 
promised to try to be the perfect audience. 

The day came for the dramatizations. The front part of our class- 
room was used rather than the stage and auditorium. It takes defi- 
nite skill to throw the voice from a stage so that each word can be 
understood, and it would have been unfair to ask adolescents to give 
the semblance of attention and appreciation when they can hear ap- 
proximately one word in ten. Before each performance, one member 
of the cast told us what we needed to know in order to orient our- 
selves in that particular scene. No properties were used other than 
the obvious ones of table, chair, swords, etc. Before each perform- 
ance there was a stir of interest to see if their confréres would make a 
spirited attempt to be adequate . . . . nor did many of their con- 
fréres fail them from a modest, amateur point of view. To me in the 
sidelines came once a tear or two as Enoch commanded Miriam to 
keep her silence until his death, and more than one jerk of vicarious 
pride as Sohrab answered the taunts of his father. 

And this without having devoted any time to the construction of 
medieval castles, moats, etc. Of course, that kind of work is of value 
if it creates a “‘sesame”’ for the entrance of pupils into a background 
not contemporaneously theirs. Yet it is of little value if it is never 
accompanied by that exaltation of the human spirit which comes 
only through felt or shared emotion. Alas, it is quite possible for a 
youngster to build a medieval castle and feel only the pleasure of a 
carpenter, that is, sense but dimly the dangers which the moat was 
designed to thwart or the types of human experiences which went on 
inside, and to experience not at all what a beautiful, moving human 
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document a story-poem can be. But if sufficient recourse has been 
given to the possibilities of the human voice, informed imagination, 
and most of all, the story-poem, itself, most youngsters can have 
this experience without lifting a hammer or a saw. 


TEACHING CONVERSATION IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JESSIE FRANCES FAIR 


That the art of conversation is eminently enjoyable and that its 
cultivation is highly desirable is no doubt conceded by all teachers 
of English. Nevertheless, there is a prevalent, and perhaps natural, 
skepticism among teachers as to the possibility of teaching such an 
art as conversation, which by its very nature is spontaneous and 
free. Much of this skepticism is born of fear that such teaching will 
lead to the development of the self-conscious person and to the 
consequent loss of that fine simplicity which is the natural heritage 
of youth. Such skepticism loses sight of the fact that just because 
good conversation is an art, that alone proves that it is subject to 
guidance and teaching. 

That an element of restraint and self-consciousness may come in 
the early stages of the teaching of conversation is true; but it is 
equally true that these first lessons are like the exercises and scale 
practice in music which later make possible freedom and power in 
interpretation. This freedom, however, is not a matter of blind 
faith that somehow, somewhere, down the future years the shackles 
of restraint in speech will be thrown off and the individual freed. 
It is a miracle that happens here and now in the conversational class. 

In my own classes we have just emerged from a four weeks’ unit 
of intensive work on conversation, a work which will be continued 
for a day or two throughout the year at intervals of five or six weeks. 

Four weeks ago the class discussed the advisability of such a study 
as conversation. It was amazing to see how many of these young 
people indicated a deep soul hunger for communication and a crying 
need for the knowledge of technique with which to carry on such 
conversation in a satisfying manner. 
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Many confessed frankly, ‘‘It is difficult for me to talk to anyone— 
most of all to strangers.”’ One girl added, “If I could be cured of this 
weakness, nobody knows how much I would appreciate it.” All 
agreed that the moment following an introduction was an especially 
difficult one, and many expressed the desire for help in overcoming 
this particular handicap. Others deplored a lack of confidence in 
their ability in conversation, and one added, “Without confidence, 
one cannot be naturally cheerful.”’ 

Agreed, therefore, as to the general need for such a study, we then 
entered upon a period of reading of the literature upon conversation. 
Thus began an acquaintance with that accumulation of delightful 
ideas upon the subject from the most brilliant minds of ancient times 
to those of modern days. As we read, we not only found the answer 
to many of our own questions, but we became aware of still other 
problems in the field, and of suggestions for their solution. The dis- 
covery that the subject of conversation occupies so important a place 
in great literature, and that it has been so highly regarded by most 
great writers, had not only the effect of increasing the confidence of 
these young people in the worth of such a study, but it also stimu- 
lated them to improve their own conversational ability. 

From their discussion and reviews of their readings the class pre- 
pared a list of essential standards for guidance in their conversation. 
The time had now come to engage in conversation as an art. It was 
here that a thoughtful boy raised the question, “Is our conversa- 
tion going to be natural? After all our study, isn’t it likely to be a 
little forced?”’ It was then that we agreed to put into the background 
of consciousness those very rules over which we had labored so 
tirelessly. We agreed that our first thought now must be upon the 
subject of the conversation and that when we talked it must be 
for the pleasure of talking. And yet we could see that if our con- 
versation was to be successful, these very standards which we dared 
not keep consciously in our minds must nevertheless be operative in 
our conversation. And, furthermore, we came to see that a conver- 
sation, itself spontaneous and springing from hidden depths, could 
later be held up to the white light of these standards and tested 
in the glow of their heat. 

Now followed in close succession three periods of conversation, 
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varying from thirty to forty-five minutes in length, each succeeded 
by a period of criticism and analysis on the following day. 

For the first and second lessons the students chose in advance the 
subject about which they wished to talk—‘‘School Problems”’ in one 
case and “The Coming Election” in the other. 

A group of Seniors, on the night before the first conversation, had 
broadcast a program in which one of the Senior boys had made an 
appeal to the citizens of Dayton for the passage of a school levy. 
Said he, “every Senior is entitled to get the most he can out of what, 
to many, will be the last school year of their lives.” The instructor, 
acting as hostess the next morning, opened the conversation with 
the remark that some of us had been wondering what the Seniors 
really wished to get out of their last year. 

This lead developed slowly, but eventually very good conversa- 
tion resulted. The talk centered at first about the disappointment in 
a reduction of outside activities in the schools and the fear for result- 
ing lack of growth in personality. This led into what were really 
essentials in education, what the public considers frills and fads, and 
for what the taxpayer is justified in paying. In the written criticism 
that followed, one of the boys struck at once at the root of the diffi- 
culty. He said, ‘‘Conversation seems to be a little like a machine. A 
great deal of energy is expended in just getting it started, in getting 
the wheels in motion.” It is evident, however, that he was conscious 
of progress as the talk continued, for he added, “But when the 
machine is under way much less energy is required to keep it going. 
Such appeared to be the case, or so it seemed to me, at our opening 
conversation yesterday.” 

Of this same hour one of the girls said, “Our conversation lasted 
thirty-five minutes. In that time we had all forgotten we were in an 
English class. We had more or less forgotten our teacher was there 
and was still our instructor.”’ 

The second class conversation fell on election day, and the subject 
chosen was “The Candidates for National Office and Their Plat- 
forms.”’ Mr. Don D. Longnecker, the principal of the school, acted 
as their host at this time. This occasion was anticipated with a great 
deal of pleasure by the students since Mr. Longnecker is a young 
man of dynamic personality and is considered a real friend of young 
people. 
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It proved to be a delightful occasion, though many students were 
brought to their first realization of one of the most important truths 
about conversation, namely, that in order to have good, rapid, 
stimulating conversation we must be well informed and mentally 
alert. They said, “Mr. Longnecker knew so much more than we 
that he had to do the greater part of the talking or the conversation 
lagged.”’ 

Nevertheless it was evident that these young people felt a great 
mental stimulation from the experience and that thus early in their 
study they had struck at the heart of the matter—that a thorough 
knowledge of a subject is almost a guaranty of good conversation. 
They were imbued with a desire to know more of the subject and a 
deep regret that they could not have acquitted themselves with 
greater satisfaction. 

For the third conversation period Mrs. Edith Jones, a teacher of 
English in the school and a conversationalist of unusual versatility, 
was invited to act as hostess to the class. The conversation was 
opened with a problem which had arisen the evening before in one 
of Mrs. Jones’s classes of young business women. “‘Why are men so 
hard to talk to?” these young women asked. The lead brought re- 
sponse at once and talk flowed with real spontaneity, for the subject, 
as they said afterward, was one in which all had had experience of 
some kind. 

Mrs. Jones, afterward analyzing the work, said: ““There was evi- 
dence on every hand of self-mastery and of actual soul growth as 
some shy, retiring youth burst the bonds of customary silence and 
gave expression to an idea, perhaps for the first time of his own 
accord.” 

Comments by the students themselves are significant. One lad, 
evidently of the conversative type, complained that nothing was 
settled; that many suggestions were made, but nothing decided. 
One seemed especially pleased that the experience had proved to be 
such a happy occasion. Others said, “It is only by such conversa- 
tions as this that we come to see what obstacles stand in the way in 
relationships between boys and girls. We should have more talk of 
this kind.” 

A luncheon, which was a co-operative project between the home 
economics department and the Senior English classes, came as the 
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climax to our four weeks’ work. Seven students, boys and girls with 
no teacher present, entertained a young man who, himself only a 
few years ago, was a high-school student. Since then he has taken 
honors at Dartmouth, and has just returned home after a year’s 
study of social problems in Europe, finding himself vitally interested 
in a better social order. 

On the whole, this their first luncheon was a success, for there 
were many evidences that it was really enjoyed by both guest and 
students. More enthusiastically that ever before did they afterward 
analyze what had happened, and more tense with interest was the 
entire group as the analysis proceeded. 

In three respects at least they said they were certain that they 
had met the standards they had set up for themselves. (1) The 
conversation had been general; never, at any time, had it degen- 
erated into “asides” or duets. (2) There were no embarrassing 
silences. (3) With one exception, the conversation had been elevat- 
ing. This one exception, however, proved to have been most em- 
barrassing. 

In the course of the conversation when the talk was centering on 
the distribution of wealth, one of the boys in the group made a dis- 
paraging remark about one of the wealthy families of our city; 
whereupon the guest very firmly denied the statement, adding: 
““My mother was a -,’ here mentioning the name of the family 
under discussion. 

The boy who was guilty of this lapse when relating the incident 
in class refrained from using his own name, but stepping to the bulle- 
tin board, where there is an enlarged edition of their ‘Standards for 
Conversation,” he blushingly said: “Here is one that boy will re- 
member as long as he lives.’’ He then read the following standard: 
“The substance of real conversations is ideas rather than persons. 
Idle or malicious gossip is taboo both in good conversation and in 
good living.”’ 

Such luncheons will be continued throughout the year, at inter- 
vals of five or six weeks. No member of the faculty will be present, 
but upon the group chosen by the class will rest the responsibility 
of entertaining a guest. 

This unit of work in conversation was finished this week with the 
organization of a “drive” by the Seniors to eliminate certain incor- 
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rect forms of speech found to be prevalent during the conversation 
periods. The work in conversation will continue, however, at inter- 
vals throughout the year. 

Out of the crudeness of the attempt to teach to large groups the 
art of conversation there often come rare and beautiful moments, 
moments when the class sees for the first time someone whom they 
have been missing all along the way. 

It is perhaps a little early in the year for great moments in con- 
versation. These are likely to come only with a maturing friendship. 
Of these high moments in conversation, moments when the spirits of 
the forty blew together “‘like a breeze in a garden of spice,’’ several 
occurred in our Senior English classes last spring. On one occasion 
the class had been studying both Bacon’s and Montaigne’s essays 
on friendship. They had been speaking of the spiritual depths of 
Montaigne’s essay as compared with the materialistic views of 
Bacon’s. The talk had drifted from friendship to marriage, and to 
the problem of friendship as the basis of marriage, when suddenly, 
like a striking of the same chord simultaneously on two great instru- 
ments, two young idealists, a girl and a boy, began to converse 
together. They talked of the problem of a girl’s continuing her career 
after marriage and of the enriching effects of such a career on the 
lives of both young people. The rest of us were silent; we had no 
desire to talk. Yet in the truest sense we did converse, for does not 
participation in conversation consist quite as much in sympathetic 
listening as in the spoken word? Is it not in the sparkle of the eye, or 
in the smile, or in the tense expression of interest on every face that 
the inner self speaks? 

A real tribute to this conversation came a week or two later when 
a young Italian lad, writing an article for the school magazine and 
commenting on the lack of beauty in much of our modern life, il- 
lustrated a point by reference to this talk. Of it he said: ‘As these 
two friends talked together I realized that something beautiful was 
being created. I knew that no one was taking it down. I knew that 
when they stopped speaking this beautiful thing would be lost for- 
ever. When the talking ceased I felt lonely.” 

Another instance of rare moments in conversation was that day 
after our study of Wordsworth’s “Michael” when we drifted into a 
talk about parents—our obligations to them and theirs to us. That 
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was the day when we came to know the real J. B.—he who before 
had seemed only the careless, carefree, brilliant boy. 

In the course of the conversation J. B. told us of his father and 
what they meant to each other. He spoke of their week-end hikes 
together, of how they would go into the woods and build their fire 
and cook their evening meal; and how into the long hours of the 
night they would sit round that fire talking over their life-problems. 

Where except in conversation like this could students be given 
such an insight into the spiritual relationship that can exist between 
a father and a son? Where except in the creative listening of the 
group could such a revelation take place? For all of us the experience 
was priceless. 

Later this lad wrote an article for the school magazine on the sub- 
ject of his relations to his father—an article which, strangely 
enough, was read, before the summer days were over, at the funera! 
of his beloved companion. Thus a memorial of this one particularly 
beautiful conversation was made lasting. 

Out of the depths of his sorrow we came also to know Richard— 
sensitive, talented, well-bred—who in a moment of excitement had 
transgressed the civil law and had become a victim of our social 
régime. After a period of enforced absence, he had returned to his 
home and to his school in the middle of his Senior year to suffer for 
his transgression as only such an unusual person could suffer. 

Into many a conversation that merged on moral or religious issues 
Richard interjected the one question. Disguised in many ways, it was 
always fundamentally the same: “I want to know why people behave 
as they do.” “If God is good, why didn’t he make me good?” ‘““‘Why 
did he let me do this thing?”’ Poring over the pages of the gloomy 
Schopenhauer, or reveling in the beauty and bitter philosophy of 
the Rubdiydt, Richard in his conversation revealed the cries of the 
human heart. And even though he may have found no answer to 
his question, he is surely the better for having had the opportunity 
to put his heart-searching question before small conversational 
groups and, occasionally, even larger groups. Talking over with 
others the great moral issues of life had a tendency to clarify the 
air and to normalize the situation for him. 

Much of our conversation, of course, was light—not all of this 
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serious or tragic type. Often when evaluating conversation after- 
ward, we discovered that nearly everybody had talked at least a little. 
Often student had vied with student, waiting his turn to speak. 

What a world of opportunity for conversation in those spring days 
—days when “‘commencement”’ was in the air, days when the spring 
poems we were reading mingled the “spice wood” and the ‘white 
thorn” of Lizette Woodworth Reese and the “lilacs” of Amy Lowell 
with the adventure that waited at the turn of the road the coming 
of these youth. Touch any magic spring, and lo! the spirit of con- 
versation was abroad among us. Even such a theme as the compara- 
tive beauty of pastel shades and white for commencement furnished 
the girls, at least, a subject rich in its variations and endless in its 
possibilities. 

Many were the conversations we had together which, in the truest 
sense of the word, could not perhaps be termed the art of conversa- 
tion; yet, looking back over the year, our most treasured possession 
is the memory of those rare moments when the spirit of adventure 
was upon us—when soul spoke to soul and when good talk lifted 
us to higher levels. 

We believe, then, that the teaching of conversation justifies itself 
alone as the cultivation of an art which all are entitled to enjoy. But 
beyond this there is much of significance, for the implications of the 
teaching of conversation go much deeper. 

In a day when many believe our civilization to be sweeping toward 
chaos, is not our great problem this? “How can we get these young 
people to see life as it is, not as we think it is, not as some person from 
the pages of a textbook thinks it is, but as it really is?” and ‘““How 
can we get them to change it as it should be changed?”’ 

Will not a method which enables a youth to go down within him- 
self, or rather out beyond himself, and tapping there a source of 
power he never knew, to redirect it into channels of creative think- 
ing and doing—will not such a method in all our work, perhaps, do 
something toward creating a future new society of changed ideals 
and correspondingly changed conditions? Is it not through some 
such method as this that we shall give to these young people the 
opportunity to close the weary gap of waiting between the theory of 
a righteous world and the creation of one? 











THE SOUND AND FURY OF BOOK REVIEWING 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 
MARGARET DELANEY 


“He actually got up and went back to look up the name of the 
author before my very eyes while they were writing their book re- 
views!’’ I shall never forget the indignation of the English teacher’s 
face as she related this painful fact to me one evening when we 
paused for a little four o’clock chat that first month of our teaching 
experience in the little western town where chance and a teachers’ 
agency had thrown us together. 

“But what if he did?” I asked her. 

Her answer was rather heated and very elaborate. For the next 
half-hour she tried to make me see why it was an unforgivable crime 
for a high-school student to look up the name of an author while 
writing a book review. She regarded me as either stupid, stubborn, 
or both when I told her frankly, ‘‘But I’d look up the author, too, if 
[ were writing the review. Wouldn’t you?” And that was what 
started our discussions in regard to book reviewing. 

It was a small high school and the work was divided between two 
English teachers, Miss Brown and me. She had majored in English 
in the approved fashion; she had fairly consorted with Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and all the other literary lights during her college years. 
I was something of a black sheep in her eyes, for I had majored in 
journalism, and frequently we saw our high-school teaching prob- 
lems in a slightly different light. I was willing to bow before Miss 
Brown’s will in all matters of punctuation and niceties of syntax. I 
was not particularly concerned as to whether a certain grammatical 
fragment was a dangling or merely a hanging participle; an infinitive 
might be split, or, on the other hand, it might be cleft—I’d take her 
word for either. If Miss Brown decided that a certain period was 
upside down, I would cheerfully uproot it and reverse it for her; but 
there was one subject on which I stubbornly refused to relinquish 
my opinions, and that was in regard to book reviewing. The super- 
intendent having felt that this was a common ground on which his 
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two English teachers would perfectly agree, had suggested our con- 
ducting all the high-school English book-review sessions in one gen- 
eral period. Immediately difficulties arose. 

‘“‘Now we must include at least one book of poetry on all the re- 
quired lists,’ Miss Brown said decidedly. 

“Not poetry! You can’t require poetry!” I said, shuddering. 

Miss Brown put three exclamation points into her look. “Why, I 
thought you professed to like poetry?” 

“T do—that’s why. You mustn’t force it down their throats. 
Make it optional and then the students who really love poetry and 
get something out of it will read the books of verse, but the others will 
not be ploughing through something that gives them no pleasure.” 
It sounded intelligent to me, but it wasn’t even intelligible to her. 

The next difference arose over the question of encouraging stu- 
dents to get the opinions of other people on the books they were read- 
ing. Floyd, one of our Sophomores who was interested in cars and 
motors, had taken out a book on automechanics. I suggested to him 
that it would be interesting to get the opinion of someone who knew 
considerable about cars, in order to decide as to the practical nature 
of the book. Delighted with the suggestion, he took the book down 
to a friendly mechanic in the local garage and left it with him over- 
night, asking him to look it over and see what he thought of it. 

It happened that night that Miss Brown stopped at this garage to 
get her car, and with horror discovered the library book lying in a 
confusion of inner tubes, jacks, wrenches, and other paraphernalia 
which she never kept with her books. Miss Brown, being the kind of 
person that those Miss Browns are, demanded an explanation of why 
the library book was down in that garage. The mechanic, who con- 
sidered that working with his welding machine was a cool, comfort- 
able occupation compared to reasoning with a disturbed English 
teacher, told her in some confusion that one of “‘them high-school 
kids had brung it down for him to see it it was any good, but that 
he hadn’t went through it yet.’’ Miss Brown seized the book, and 
returned to explode her wrath in my vicinity. 

“But I told Floyd to do that,” I assured her. She gave me a killing 
glance as much as to say, “‘Well, it’s no wonder I have a hard time 
trying to teach the students anything!”’ 
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No question was more hotly disputed between Miss Brown and 
me than that of how to review a book. My theory was that one of 
the most successful ways to treat a review was by subjective han- 
dling. It seemed to me one standard to be used was the test of seeing 
if the characters were like real people. I had no desire to have a re- 
hash of the story. If I wanted that—assuming that I had not read 
the book—I would always prefer the Book Review Digest summary to 
some Freshman’s account of when he said this and she said that, and 
what happened to whom at such and such a time. I had no patience 
with the set outlines that forced the student to answer the same list 
of questions about every book that he read. No two books ever an- 
swered just the same questions for me, and I did not consider it 
likely that they did for the students either. 

‘“‘Name the twelve most important points in this book,’ was one 
of Miss Brown’s favorite questions for non-fiction books. 

“But suppose there were thirteen, or maybe only eleven impor- 
tant points?’’ I asked her. She looked at me grimly, but I assured 
her in all honesty that I had read many books in which I could re- 
member only one or two important points. 

“List (a) all the important characters, and (0) all the minor char- 
acters,’ was another of her standard questions. 

“All! Why all?” I wondered. If I entered a room full of people I 
never noticed all of them, but just a few that stood out most promi- 
nently. I thought books were much the same, but Miss Brown had a 
ready explanation. If you didn’t make them name all the characters, 
how could you be certain they had read the entire work? 

I proved the full depth of my own culpability when I admitted 
that I didn’t care whether they had or not, as long as they got a 
sense of the general mood or theme and could give a fair account of 
the high spots of the book and the way it impressed them. 

“He can’t put anything over on me,” she said in her most school- 
teacherly manner one evening. 

“Who, Thomas Hardy?” I asked her, for we had just been discuss- 
ing one of his novels. It struck me that at last Miss Brown was at- 
tacking books from a new and more interesting angle. 

“Don’t be absurd”! She gave me the glance with which she 
quelled the restive three-forty-five assembly. “I’m talking about 
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Daniel. He had a copy of a book-review section of the New York 
Times and was clipping reviews of several of the new books in the 
library. I went directly over to the office and reported him’’! 

“You reported him! Reported him for clipping book reviews! 
But that is his assignment, to clip ten outstanding criticisms for his 
notebook!’’ This conscientious woman was getting on my nerves. 

While we were on the subject of book-review sections, I expressed 
two more of my pet theories. One was that the school should sub- 
scribe for a good book-review medium like the Saturday Review of 
Literature and that the students be encouraged to want to read it. 
My other theory was that we should take the three best reviews 
handed in each week and submit them to one of the state papers 
that contained a book page. Neither of these suggestions met with 
favor. Miss Brown had a deep-rooted conviction that everything 
that appeared in a newspaper was far inferior to anything contained 
in a book. I often wondered how she regarded the same piece of 
work that had first appeared in serial form and later in a novel. She 
probably felt that the book publishers in some way purged and puri- 
fied it, lifting it to a higher plane of excellence in the process of bind- 
ing it. At any rate, she had a profound suspicion of anything in the 
line of newspapers in a high-school library. 

Another of my notions in regard to book reviewing was that stu- 
dents should know a little about the publishers and quite a bit about 
the authors. Too many students go through high school till the day 
of graduation with the simple faith that “The book says a certain 
thing; so it must be true.” I like a book review to tell or at least im- 
ply whether or not the student agrees with the author. I realize that 
there is little chance for this point of view to be developed in a school 
where the idea is prevalent that the purgatorial fires await anyone 
who dares to disagree in opinion with his teachers, while the veritable 
fires of hell rage for him who would be so impious as to dispute the 
word of one of his textbooks, or even of a book found in the library. 

I believe that, if English teachers would familiarize themselves 
with the best book reviews published, they would soon lose the prig- 
gish idea that there is only one way to have a student review a book 
—that one way being to inflict upon him an inquisitorial examina- 
tion for the purpose of seeing if he has read every word of the book, 
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and can answer the same set of formal questions that are ladled out 
for every other book. But, as I am the black sheep who never ma- 
jored in the pure, proper English, my opinion may be only one of 
those journalistic delusions. 





PROBLEMS OF THE WORKBOOK 
FRED G. WALCOTT 


Investigation into the complaints of teachers soon convinces one 
that there are many serious problems arising from the use of work- 
books, that without a wise judgment upon the applicability of their 
contents they are often more harmful than good, and that the funda- 
mental principles of language, grammar, and composition skills 
which the workbook technique involves are not often clearly under- 
stood. 

A principal reports that one of his teachers has spent the entire 
first three months of the year in presenting some thirty pages of a 
workbook to his eighth-grade students. Even in such a blunder there 
are extenuating circumstances. In the first place, most teachers still 
teach the textbooks provided. In times of stringently enforced econ- 
omy it is probably very advisable to do so, once the books have been 
purchased. An examination of workbooks reveals a content of from 
fifty to two hundred pages; this is often true even of those which are 
designed to accompany a langage and composition text of equal or 
greater length. The workbook employed in the instance mentioned 
above contains more than two hundred pages. To achieve such a 
program of technical exercise means that almost the entire year is to 
be monopolized, and that literature, creative composition, and oral 
composition projects, unless included in the workbook itself, are to 
be relegated from the course. 

A still more serious problem arises from the kind of material 
often covered by the workbook. The best prospect of selling such 
books evidently lies in making them voluminous; and consequently 
many of them present in the seventh and eighth grades an all-inclu- 
sive program of practical grammar extending into the verbals and 
the more difficult clausal constructions, which is far more than the 
average school should attempt. Many of them ignore the repetitive 
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and cumulative principle almost entirely, presuming to teach their 
units with a single series of exercises, and with no recall provided at 
lengthening intervals. Some of them do not repeat units from year 
to year, in a rudimentary-to-complex progression, thereby contribut- 
ing to the old fallacy that any grammatical detail can be mastered 
by the students at one teaching and thenceforth will never be for- 
gotten. 

Greatest of all, however, are the problems which arise from a 
misunderstanding of the fundamental principles of language, gram- 
mar, and composition skills. These three branches of the communi- 
cative function are still grouped indiscriminately together by many 
teachers of English, whereas for the most practical pedagogical pur- 
poses they should be considered as separate and distinct. Although 
they have very definite interrelationships, yet each is, to some ex- 
tent at least, a unique, specialized field within the English program; 
each has its own peculiar objectives; and skill in each is to be 
achieved only by the pursuit of its own specific methods. Failure 
to realize these distinctions and to provide for their correlation has 
led to constant confusion of aim and result; it has rendered futile 
inestimable quantities of time and energy, for it is in this very par- 
ticular that the most baffling problems of transfer reside. And it is 
because of these unrealized distinctions that the workbook method 
has so often failed. 

Language is by nature a subconscious process. When it is unin- 
hibited by criticism or censure, it becomes as spontaneous and facile 
as walking or breathing. Children on the streets and on the play- 
ground utter their thoughts with no apparent effort and usually 
without hesitation, as do many of their uncultured parents at home. 
As far as their present moment is concerned, they possess a means of 
expression that is in every way ideal; it accommodates their every 
whim, and it requires of them no attention whatsoever. They have 
but to think, and their language subconsciously frames their thought. 

While the schools have long recognized the principle of oral drill 
by which this native speech is to be corrected and supplanted, there 
are many teachers who still harbor the illusion that this correction 
will come through the student’s application of grammatical reason- 
ing at the moment of utterance, and through practice in written 
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exercise. Their assumption follows a misconception of the funda- 
mental natures of the skills concerned. 

Within its more reasonable, practical limits, grammar has never 
been anything more than an analysis of language. It is a science, 
and, like all sciences, it is drawn from observations of actuality. As 
such it should serve the useful purpose of establishing the norms or 
standards of reasonable conformity; and it should provide a termi- 
nology and an analytical method of approach, quite essential to a 
comprehension of the nature of language itself. The important fact 
remains, however, that grammar functions only in moments of de- 
liberation—in composition, perhaps, or in the testing of the units of 
oral drill; never, or scarcely ever, in the spontaneous process of oral 
speech. It is extremely doubtful whether very many students will 
ever achieve a functional command of grammar such as will enable 
them to employ it consciously during the moment of utterance. 
Such an application will become possible only to specialists whose 
work provides a review of the many grammatical details year after 
year, until they finally come to function almost instantly. As far, 
then, as the oral language is concerned, the grammar workbook is 
practically useless; for skill in correct speech comes not from written 
but from oral drill. 

There is, on the other hand, much evidence which would lead one 
to suppose that correct written language—some of its details, at 
least—may come via the oral route. The writer has had some occa- 
sion to experiment with oral drill in senior high school classes. In the 
lower grades the language game may be employed to provide drill on 
correct forms. In the higher grades the game is no longer practicable. 
A satisfactory substitute may be provided by a language ‘round 
robin.”” By means of reference to grammatical rule, the class decides 
upon a correct form which is being commonly violated—such, for 
instance, as ““He ought not to go.”’ At the teacher’s direction, each 
member of the class repeats the corrected form in turn, so that at 
last each student has uttered the same sentence aloud once, and has 
heard it some twenty or thirty times. The novelty of the exercise 
always arouses considerable merriment, and much of the interest 
seems to center upon the peculiar manner in which each utterance is 
made, suggesting, certainly, an active, subarticulate attention. 
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It should be re-emphasized, perhaps, that each student repeats 
always the same drill sentence, until it has gone the round of the 
class. This makes the drill fairly rapid; whereas to require an origi- 
nal use of the error element only would cause considerable hesitation 
on the part of many, with consequent loss of time. In five minutes 
of this rapid drill several commonly violated forms can be consid- 
ered. These may be repeated from day to day or at longer intervals, 
until the desired end is achieved. 

It is not advisable, of course, to restrict the drill to violated forms, 
although this usually appears most desirable at first. The method is 
equally effective in constructive vocabulary-building, or in establish- 
ing language patterns whose use would increase the fluency and 
flexibility of the students’ speech. 

Some surprising results have been obtained from such drill. After 
five minutes’ daily attention to some few selected forms over a period 
of several weeks, their appearances in oral speech become noticeable; 
but, more surprising still, these same forms begin to appear in the 
written work. It seems justifiable, therefore, to suppose that oral 
language forms do make their way into the written composition; but 
that written ones, on the other hand, do not ordinarily appear in 
oral speech. Here again the theory of written language bears us out. 
Writing is by nature a semiphonetic art. When the student writes 
“He must of gone” or “There waiting for us,’ he is reproducing 
correct oral sounds in faulty written symbols. When such a form 
as “He ought not to go” or “I couldn’t help thinking’’ finally be- 
comes established in his subconscious oral speech, it is more than 
likely that he will reproduce these same phonetic forms wherever 
they occur appropriate to his written thought. 

There are many elements in composition, of course, which are in 
no sense phonetic; and as they are discussed, we may incidentally 
discover another very common weakness of the workbook technique 
—that is, the frequent failure of their practice skills to transfer to the 
composition exercise. Students may complete sheet after sheet of 
punctuation drills only to abandon the supposed skills entirely when 
they come to write independently. The reason quite probably de- 
pends in part upon the non-phonetic nature of these elements. When 
a student writes, he is thinking; and he is recording his thoughts in 
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some measure as they sound. But the nature of punctuation is al- 
most entirely foreign and extraneous to the auditory imagery. Cer- 
tainly there are no apostrophes in oral language; and voice inflec- 
tions, even, are far different in nature from colons, semicolons, and 
commas. These punctuation devices must be interpolated more or 
less mechanically; and whoever attempts to teach them through an 
observation of pauses is bound to fail. Their use constitutes a skill 
in itself, one that must be habituated to and superimposed upon the 


more ordinary translation from auditory to written symbols. This H 
can be accomplished only through constant application of the drill a 
exercise simultaneously with the act of composition. When a teacher ; 
spends three months, or even three weeks, upon a workbook with no : 
accompanying composition, we may be sure that even though the 
specific skills may have been derived on the worksheets, they are be 
likely to be found non-transferable, and the effort expended in lig 
achieving them is for the most part lost. tic 
A successful program of workbook procedure may be summarized . 
briefly : 7 
1. Most of the language exercises should be administered orally, even though 
designed apparently to be written. 
2. All grammar worksheets should be accompanied by parallel oral drill; 
otherwise they will never become functional in oral speech. 
3. All punctuation drills should be given simultaneously with written compo- 
sition projects, in order that their habituation to the semiphonetic processes of 
writing may be effected. 
4. Student correction should be employed whenever possible, the teacher 
acting only as a mediator when questions arise. 
A suggested list of criteria for workbook selection follows: Mu 
1. Are the exercises included within the workbook appropriate to the needs w] 
of the group (not necessarily to the grade) ? m 
2. Are they reasonable enough in extent so that they will not monopolize too | 
much time, to the exclusion of other and varied activities? fo 
3. Are.they organized according to a repetitive plan, so as to provide review pu 
at ever increasing intervals? sc 
4. Are they organized in series, so as to provide a year-to-year repetition, in a 
rudimentary-to-complex progression? th 
5. To what extent are they self-administering and self-directive? I 
6. Do they include both pretests and follow-up tests by which their effective- pe 


ness can be measured? 
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RELIVING THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 

As the congregation was leaving, friends and I approached Sleepy 
Hollow Church to talk with the man who lingered eager to answer ques- 
tions. To his appreciative audience he told this story: 

I lived as a boy in Albany. One day when my teacher read us The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, I said to my father, “I should like to go down to Tarrytown to see 
the church and the bridge—the land of Washington Irving.” 

At once I began to save money and, with my father’s help, I was able one 
beautiful day to take a boat on the Hudson and gratify my desire. I was de- 
lighted with the town; I was enchanted with the church. I learned of the an- 
tiquity of the bells imported from Holland, I saw the original bench where the 
earliest church fathers had uncomfortably sat listening to the gospel, I heard 
the tiny old-fashioned organ, I rested on the dainty tan and rose upholstery of 
these century old seats which you are admiring. 

Then I went into the churchyard to read the inscriptions on the stones. 


Here lies the body of James Barnad, 

Who departed this life the 
Fourth of March 1768 

In the forty-eighth year of his age 

The boisterous winds and Neptune’s waves 
Have toss’t me to and fro 

By God’s decree, you plainly see 
I am harbour’d here below. 


Many similar epitaphs fascinated me. I climbed the slope to Irving’s grave, 
where I told myself, ‘“When I am a man, if the Lord be willing, I shall throw in 
my lot with Tarrytown.” 

Years later, after I had become a teacher, I saw in the paper that a school 
for boys at Tarrytown was for sale. Here was my opportunity. With that 
purchase I realized my boyhood dream and became the headmaster of this 
school. 

Now the most mysterious thing occurs at Sleepy Hollow every year. When 
the church is opened for services during the summer, the misdeed is discovered. 
I, as organist, have to take down my coal scuttle to carry away the nutshells 
collected inside the organ. Mr. Squirrel is a perfect strategist! How he gets into 
the church is the unsolved mystery. 
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My seventh-grade class enjoyed this story with me almost as much as 
I on hearing it from the Headmaster. Forgotten was the pictorial map 
of the Hudson River, so proudly displayed as a gift of the Hudson River 
Day Line. The class became the lad that this man was, and with roman- 
tic hearts gloriously relived The Legend of Sleepy Hollow as I read with 
them the story. 

A hearty laugh at the end of the reading brought every individual 
back to the land of reality. Edwin suggested that we make the setting and 
the characters. John wanted to do it with cardboard, but Edna had a 
better idea. She had seen the Senior Shakespeare exhibit and was inter- 
ested in the theater made of a salt mixture. 

At the suggestion of the class, I borrowed the physics laboratory to 
have sufficient working space. A committee cooked the mixture while the 
remainder of the class made plans and drawings. Pupils verified their 
conclusions by carefully scrutinizing the reading content. One boy mold- 
ed a horse, another the church, a girl was interested in the school. One 
group built the road and the bridge. The group making trees had the idea 
of doing the entire thing in colors. Several individuals began painting and 
soon reached the conclusion that it would have been easier if the mixture 
had been divided and colored while cooking; thus, by experience, they 
gained ideas for future work. 

The judging of this activity with an audience situation was a further 
test of reading ability. Each pupil presented his work and read the part 
that he had illustrated. The class judged with this question in mind: 
“Is the character or object portrayed in keeping with the detailed facts 
given?” 

After the completion of the construction work, I began telling favorite 
legends. Bobby could hardly wait for me to finish to inquire eagerly: 
“‘Have you ever heard of the spirited well here?’’ Everyone wanted to 
talk now. For the final lesson each person contributed a legend of the local 
valley. Some pupils showed that they had caught the spirit of the story 
when they tried to rival Irving in pleasantness and humor. Thus my class 
and I thoroughly enjoyed The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

JuNA REYNOLDS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
VALLEY City, NortH DAKOTA 
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LAYS OF LATER MINSTRELS 


Three flimsy portfolios posing as books lie before me. Their covers, 
masterpieces of untutored art, as well as their contents, are epitomized in 
the title one of them bears: Homespun Ballads By The Class. This par- 
ticular quarto, the product of boy pupils in 9B English, parades a one- 
dimensioned freight train puffing scribbles of smoke and a file of men in- 
cluding a cow-puncher, a fireman, a policeman, and a thug. Within are 
some twenty-five original compositions which prove that ballads are en- 
joyable subjects for study and that they will bring rich returns if taught 
“with a difference.” 

Often the traditional ballad is unproductive study material because it 
is not made interesting. All too frequently, observation shows, the pupil 
is plunged into a dull homework assignment, which kindles at best only 
patient endurance until the material is covered. For what child can 
read critically (as he is sometimes asked to do) accounts of feuds and 
border wars? The simplest ballads leave much to be desired by the jazz- 
fed young mind of today. “In fact,” says one instructor, “ballads belong 
in the university graduate curriculum.”’ 

The old anonymous song, notwithstanding, is the answer to every liter- 
ature teacher’s potential prayer. It is so flexible and versatile as to be 
usable for any of the pupil’s larger needs. In the ballad one can study, 
to mention but a few examples, the bare words and their development, the 
basis of poetry and music, the growth of letters from anonymity, or the 
persistent qualities in exalted thought and feeling. Especially valuable is 
the opportunity offered for forms of composition which complement and 
stimulate appreciation, some of which I have used. 

A few semesters ago, fired by the knowledge that many of my pupils 
had mountain blood, to which we might hark back, I set out to produce 
communal ballads. Each of three classes completed a version of a con- 
temporary local event in ballad form. The most successful, memorializing 
a murder, is The Fate of Patrolman Barnes, which grew on the blackboard 
before the class: 


Policeman Barnes drove down the street 
While he was off his beat. 

Your father gave his life, my children, 

He gave his life to duty. 


He was quiet and still in dream, 
When he heard a woman scream. 
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From the car he jumped to the walk; 
The woman’s face was white as chalk. 


The bandit had snatched the woman’s purse, 
But Barnes did grab him first. 


Barnes, used to the policeman’s band, 
Shot the bandit through the hand. 


The struggle was bad and very hard, 
Until at last Paul Christian fired. 


Down before him on the street 
Lay Barnes, now dead, at his feet. 


When the dead detective he did see, 
He jumped in his Ford and away did flee. 


The bandit was judged by the jury fair; 
They gave him mercy and not the chair. 


However carefully necessary atmosphere might have been provided, 
only a few individuals responded with lines or stanzas. Our experience, 
incidentally, would confirm Professor Pound’s theory of ballad composi- 
tion. Song, like any other gift, is not bestowed upon all alike. 

When ballad time arrived again, consequently, Mary and Jack wrote 
individually. But they were not commanded, ‘‘Write a ballad for tomor- 
row.” In fact they did not know they were about to compose; had they 
been aware, they would have rebelled and written grudgingly. Long be- 
fore they reach high school, pupils are taught to hate poetry by forced 
appreciation, memorizations, and composition. 

We began, innocently enough, with a discussion of newspapers and 
their history, which led beyond the printing-press to the town crier and 
eventually to the medieval ballad singer. Enthusiasm was high when we 
tried to find the news stories behind the selections in our texts. More 
exciting still was the writing of modernized versions of those events. The 
reading of these during the class period raised interest to a yet higher 
peak. It revealed, besides a number of delightful headlines, the range of 
possibilities for treating a story. ‘““Lord Randal” was journalized into 
“Man Dies While Telling His Story”’ and ‘Woman Faces Charge in Man’s 
Poisoning’”’; and scandalized into “Can She Cook?” But imagination 
roamed widely enough to call the victim’s sweetheart “‘Miss Mary Jones”’ 
and to bury him in ““Holy Memorial Cemetery.” Typical of the write-ups 
submitted is this one by a negro boy: 
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LORD RANDAL NOT EXPECTED TO LIVE! 

(AP)—Lord Randal came home sick today after a hunting trip in the green- 
wood. The words he said constantly were that he was weary and wanted tolie 
down. He had met his sweetheart and she had given him eels to eat. He is be- 
lieved to have been poisoned by the eels. 


EELS KILL BIRDS AND DOGS 
He first discovered the poison when he fed the scraps to his dogs and birds. 
They died shortly after eating. 
TELLS OF WILL 
The following survivors of his family are at his bedside: his mother to whom 
he left 24 milk cows; his sister who was left all his gold and silver; and his 
brother who was given all of his houses and land. 


After we had read a variety of ballads and all had discovered their 
subject matter, my pupils made lists of events, within their own memory, 
which a ballad-maker might have chosen. These we studied, the group 
selecting the most promising subjects. We were now ready. I challenged 
these boys and girls, who had succeeded in modernizing old news stories, 
to transplant a story from the present to the past. 

The boys’ group brought compositions dealing with African Bushmen 
(a visit by Lobagola was still fresh), pirates, cowboys, gangsters, and a 
newsboy; and such events as a football championship, motorcycle and 
railroad wrecks, and a disastrous fire. The conclusion of an all-night 
pirate skirmish is effectively portrayed in one of them: 

With morning, land came into sight; 
The men all shouted with glee. 

And just as they left the battered ship, 
She sank in the deep old sea. 

Mixed classes responded equally well, but with an added feminine 
choice of subject. Grave robbers, haunted houses, Christmas, and the 
heroism of Lindbergh, besides themes common to the boys’ group, at- 
tracted these writers. 

Surely there are dozens of equally fascinating attacks for such a study. 
One might, for instance, approach ballads through modern popular songs, 
in which most pupils are well versed. The now familiar “short short- 
story,” the radio- and film-dramas offer like opportunities. All of these 
have unlimited qualifications as wedges into the curiosity. And once 
curiosity is touched, pleasure and knowledge from ballads are inevitable. 

RALPH LANE 


PorRTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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INTRA-MURAL DRAMATIC COMPETITION 

If competition is the life of trade, it has been also the reviving influence 
in the Dramatic Club of the McKinley High School of Washington. The 
Dramatic Club, conceded by the students to be one of the largest and 
most interesting in the school, has functioned for the past twelve years, 
but when the fall play or the spring play was over, the stellar activities 
were at an end and members resigned themselves to the routine of regular 
Wednesday meetings with posture and enunciation drills, readings, pan- 
tomimes, and an occasional play to which visitors were invited. 

The thought came to the director that if there could be class basket-ball 
competitions successfully conducted both among the boys and the girls, 
there could also be presented within the Dramatic Club itself one-act play 
competitions. As the easiest way of inviting a contest of dramatic skill, 
the Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior casts were organized in a 
one-act play tournament. Immediate interest was aroused, and fanned 
into intense class loyalty and class support from both the members of the 
Dramatic Club and from non-members who rally around the standard of 
the Freshman class or the Junior class, or the class to which they happen 
to belong. Now the Dramatic Club tournament is as much an annual 
spring event and as eagerly awaited in our Club as cherry blossom time in 
the Capital City. 

When that tournament was first organized we tried having two plays 
presented on two successive afternoons with the awards made the second 
afternoon, but it has been found more entertaining to have all four plays 
given in one evening with music by the glee clubs and orchestra inter- 
spersed, and with the awards announced asa climax. A large cup on which 
is engraved the name and year of the winning class and which remains the 
property of the school is given to the cast producing the best play, while a 
small cup is presented as a personal gift to the individual actor in any cast 
who is adjudged the best in all four plays. The judges are sometimes 
chosen from the faculty and sometimes from the dramatic critics in our 
city. 

In some tournaments the Junior class has been victorious and in others 
the Senior class, with the Sophomores a close “runner-up.”’ The Fresh- 
men may seem to be outclassed, but their spirit is never daunted by that 
feature and they play up to the best of their limited experience. The cup 
has been won by such plays as A Light at an Inn, The Florist Shop, A Let- 
ter of Introduction, Gas, Air, and Earl, while other enjoyable plays have 
been The Ghost Story, The Land of Heart's Desire, The Exchange, The Dia- 
bolical Circle, Mothers on Strike, The Wonder Hat, and A Patriot Girl. 
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Some programs have included adaptations and original plays by members 
of the faculty. 
If the fire of dramatic ardor languishes, try a one-act play tournament 


and watch the mercury rise. 
RHODA WATKINS 
McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
WasnHINGTON, D.C. 


TEAMWORK IN THE STUDY OF VOCATIONS 
Since vocation consciousness belongs especially to junior-high-school 
years, the vocation in which each pupil is most interested is a live topic 
to assign for oral discussion in the ninth grade. When the assignment is 
made about two weeks before it is due, the pupils have time for reading 
and, in many cases, for interviews with successful persons following the 
vocations chosen. The pupils are divided into groups of five or six, having 
somewhat similar choices. Each group has a leader whose task is to de- 
vise a scheme whereby the most interesting and valuable material about 
the vocations of the group will be presented to the class. He must see that 
each person makes a contribution, at the same time avoiding unnecessary 
repetition. In many classes a spirit of rivalry among the groups will lead 
to interesting results. The engineers astound the class with their learned 
discourses. Usually the leader conducts a forum. Private secretaries may 
give farcical plays showing how an employer knows which candidate to 
select for his secretary. More varied groups display their wares through 
dramatizing employment office interviews, college reunions, and profes- 
sional conventions. I have found this assignment valuable in its combina- 

tion of worth-while content, real activity, and genuine interest. 


LovuIsE W. PEEKE 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
YONKERS, NEw Yor«K 





AN EXPERIMENT IN REMEDIAL READING 

The pupils of the South Philadelphia High for Boys are, for the most 
part, of Italian and Russian-Jewish parentage. In the Freshman class at 
the present time, about 75 to 80 per cent are of Italian ancestry. In most 
of these pupils’ homes little English is spoken. Moreover, few of them 
have English books to invite young readers, and to encourage an interest 
in the literature of the Anglo-Saxon people. In spite of the effort of the 
elementary school—an effort that must be Herculean at times—many of 
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the boys entering the Freshman class of high school are unable to compre- 
hend the language of the textbooks put into their hands. 

While intelligence tests, so-called, indicated that these boys were men- 
tally far below those of corresponding classes in most of the other senior 
high schools of Philadelphia, many of us teachers in the English depart- 
ment felt that the “intelligence-tests”’ were, after all, tests in English 
vocabulary and comprehension, and not measures of mental ability, for 
many of the boys that scored low in these tests showed quite normal in- 
telligence in many activities. We also felt that unless comprehension of 
the printed page were facilitated early in the school career, the progress of 
many of the boys of the Freshman class would be painfully slow, not only 
in English but in every subject where textbooks had to be used. 

We believed that the reading comprehension of pupils could be in- 
creased if regular progressive instruction were given with that end in view. 
To confirm our opinion we decided to carry out a silent-reading program 
with some of the lower Freshman sections. 


II 


Our first step was to give the Thorndike-McCall Silent Reading Test 
(form 4) to five sections of the lower Freshman class, known as 9A. This 
was done in October of last year. A record of each boy’s chronological age 
in months, and likewise of his reading age, was kept. The sections to be 
instructed in reading-comprehension revealed about the same chronologi- 
cal and reading age as those which were not to receive this special training. 

We shall designate the experimental groups as Ar, A2, and A3; the 
control as Br and B2. The average chronological age of the five sections 
was about the same, namely, 176 (in months); the reading age between 
156 and 164, equivalent to the seventh year of the elementary school. 
This first test showed that our pupils were two years retarded in reading 
comprehension. 

For the experimental group, we used McCall-Crabb Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading, Book 5, giving ten minutes twice a week to complete 
each lesson. These lessons consist of a number of questions on a single 
paragraph, the reading matter becoming progressively more difficult of 
comprehension with each new lesson. After the ten-minute period, books 
were exchanged by the pupils, the correct answers were discussed, each 
pupil receiving his paper again, properly graded. The fact that every boy 
made a graph of his own progress added no little stimulation to his efforts. 

These lessons yielded results far beyond our most optimistic hopes. 
Calculated in months, some of the pupils gained as high as 45 months in 
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reading age. The following figures show the gains made by the three 
classes. This growth was estimated on the results of Form 1 of the Thorn- 
dike-McCall Test. 





TABLE I 
| 
| Average Readi Equivalent | Average | Equivalent 
Section : bi wn _ : ‘ | Reading Age | Average Gain tin — 
Age in October Grade Score | ~ } Grade Score 
Close of Term} 
oe —" mea ia : 7 
| ae 155 (in months) | 6.8 | 186.5 | $1.5 0.7 
As... | 164 7.2 | 181 | 17.4 Q.2 
oe | 156 6.8 170.5 | ia. 8.2 
mass. | 158 6.8 162.6 | 4.6 7.0 
Ba. | 158 6.8 162.5 | 4.5 7.0 
| 





In short, three classes of ninth-grade boys, whose reading ability in 
October was equivalent to that of seventh-grade boys, had attained within 
a few months a comprehension ability that was normal for their years and 
grade. 

The greater ability to comprehend the printed page ought to have some 
immediate transfer value, we thought. Therefore, at the close of the 
term, a test that covered the entire English work of the term, including 
grammar, composition, and literature, was given to all five sections. The 
control sections had some advantage over the experimental groups in so 
far as the lessons in silent reading had consumed time that would have 
been otherwise devoted to the work of the prescribed course in English. 
In spite of the loss suffered by the experimental groups, however, their 
average grades were much higher. Of course, there were individuals in 
the B1—B2 groups who performed better than certain individuals of A1— 
A2-A3 groups, but on the whole the latter were gratifyingly more success- 
ful than the former. 

The experiment was eminently worth while. Needless to say, all the 
incoming 9A sections in the following term were given the ten-minute les- 
sons in silent reading at least twice a week. 

SYDNEY A. FARBISH 
SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOLS FOR Boys 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











EDITORIAL 


We thought the American people believed in their public schools. 
We thought they were altruistic. We thought that, in our dear 
America, the truth had but to be shown to prevail. What 

Fight! a fools’ paradise! 

Now we know that Americans in general are quite hu- 
manly selfish. We know that their belief in the public schools did not 
go very deep, because they knew so very little about those schools. 
We know that a great many of them are too much occupied by their 
own affairs or too superficial in mentality to listen—merely listen— 
long enough to find out what is happening to education today. We 
sadly realize that many are so hardened by financial self-interest 
that they do not care what happens to other people’s children. 

We know that there is a nation-wide movement, encouraged by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, to cut school costs re- 
gardless of community needs. Whether the motive be the widening 
of class distinctions, as some teachers insist, or merely the saving of 
enough money to pay for our chewing gum and cosmetics, we can- 
not know; probably it is sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
But whatever the motive, the results are equally tragic. Human 
lives are being warped and stunted in the growing stage, damage 
which can never be repaired. And in a democracy, the curtailment of 
the educational privileges of any children, whether born of million- 
aire or unemployed, is dangerous. 

Yet the wrecking of the schools goes on, and will go on unless we 
take effective steps to stop it. It is true that some club women and 
a few civic organizations of men have protested—notably against the 
terrible mutilation of the Chicago schools. But, if history is a basis 
for prophecy, they will weary after a time or, as has already hap- 
pened, be dissuaded by threats of credit discrimination. The men 
who desire the reduction of expenditures for education will not be- 
come weary in evil doing, they are not without cleverness, and they 
588 
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are willing to spend considerable sums of money—to save more. If 
we are to defeat their designs, we must beat them in a battle of wits. 

First, then, we will not put teachers’ wages to the fore as an issue. 
No doubt, salaries are this year on the average too low to support the 
teachers in the most efficient physical and cultural conditions, and 
the future prospects are hardly such as to encourage really able 
young people to enter the profession. Still our patrons feel, when 
we make a salary fight, that we are selfish and trying to escape our 
share of the hard times; and a year or so of low salaries will not pro- 
duce serious permanent injury to our pupils. Let salaries come with 
support for other features of education, as they are sure to do. 

In this battle of wits English teachers are perhaps more strategi- 
cally placed than any of their colleagues. To carry information to 
the parents the pupils’ compositions are possibly the most effective 
means. No teacher-dictated information, of course, but the facts 
and ideas that boys and girls will dig up, or can be helped to find, if 
they are stimulated to think about and discuss the work of the 
schools. Not a word to them about influencing anyone; just getting 
them to gather, organize, and disseminate information. Such ac- 
tivity can hardly be called propaganda, but it may be very useful. 

Then there is the school column in the local newspaper. Just 
school news, of course, without any plea for support! But pride in 
athletics or the orchestra, in Henry’s acting or the senior girls’ dress- 
making, may influence more votes when the lines are drawn next 
spring or the next than all the elaborate explanations of the educa- 
tional needs of modern youth. 

And textbooks. They are scarce of course. Don’t gloss over the 
fact. Let the pupils feel it. If the community is not too poor, de- 
mand the individual purchase of supplies or accessories formerly fur- 
nished by the school board. Make sure the pupils want and realize 
the need so that they will insist upon their own responsibility, with- 
out any ‘“‘Teacher said,” that father give them the money. 

In these ways and others which you can devise, fight for the chil- 
dren, and yourself. In addition, see that your local teachers’ organi- 
zation presents vigorously and intelligently the needs of the public’s 
children. 
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THE NOVEMBER COUNCIL MEETING 


President Walter Barnes announces that the theme of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of English, to be held in Detroit 
November 30, December 1 and 2, will be: ‘Recent Experiments and Ex- 
periences in English Teaching.”” High-lights on research completed or be- 
ing made in literature, language, composition, and English teaching meth- 
ods will be presented by eminent representatives of the English field at 
the general sessions, and more detailed accounts of studies and experi- 
ments will be given at special subject conferences. 

Note that the first general session, at which the president will give his 
annual address, comes on Thanksgiving evening. Of recent years the 
majority of Council members have made it a point to be present for this 
initial meeting. 

At the annual banquet on Friday evening, December 1, the serious side 
of English teaching will be forgotten for the time, and its humorous and 
human phases will be discussed by speakers with an outlook on their pro- 
fession seasoned as well as scholarly. The meeting will close with the 
usual luncheon on Saturday of the Thanksgiving week-end. 

Because of its outstanding reputation and advantageous location, the 
Statler Hotel has been chosen as convention headquarters. Reservations 
may be made direct or through the Council offices in Chicago. The cus- 
tomary reduction in railroad fare will be allowed those who attend the 
meeting. 

Among the attractions which Detroit has to offer the visitor are its far- 
famed automobile factories, phenomena of the modern industrial world, 
beautiful Belle Isle Park, and a boulevard system which is the pride of this 
up-to-date city. E. L. Miller, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, who 
is chairman of the local committee, promises that there will be ample op- 
portunities provided for sightseeing during the convention in addition to 
arrangements for other entertainment of Detroit’s teacher-guests. 

The complete program for the Council’s twenty-third annual meeting 
will be published in the October number of this magazine. 





















































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE EXHIBIT 


As in the past, there will be an exhibit in connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English to be held in De- 
troit, November 30 to December 2. The theme of the Council meeting 
this year will be “Recent Experiments and Experiences in English Teach- 
ing.’’ No material, however, will be excluded from the exhibit because it 
cannot be classified under this heading. Student work which is outstand- 
ing in excellence and which can be easily examined and understood is to 
be preferred. The exhibit will include all grades and all phases of work 
usually included in the field of English. In addition to the work of pupils, 
emphasis will be placed on projects, graphs, charts, and devices used by 
the teacher in promoting better instruction. Publications, such as school 
papers, magazines, poetry booklets, drill material, etc., will be displayed. 

Teachers who wish to send material for exhibit may make any inquiries 
of Roland A. Welch, Durfee Intermediate School, 2470 Collingwood 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


An overflow crowd had gathered for the second session of the summer 
convention of the National Council of Teachers of English which was 
held in one of the spacious dining halls of the Congress Hotel on Wednes- 
day, July 5. Professor Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, a 
past-president of the Council, was chairman. 

Mrs. Anna F. Haig, of Bronxville High School, Bronxville, New York, 
addressed the gathering on “Teaching Creative Writing—And How.”’ 
Her paper will appear soon as an English Journal article. Miss Ruth Mary 
Weeks spoke on “Our Picture Puzzle Curriculum.’’ Her own summary of 
her remarks follows: 


Hard times are testing times for education; and education, like the other less 
understood but humaner and more civilizing activities of government, is threat- 
ened by public pressure for financial curtailment. Of course, adjustments must 
be made to meet the financial crisis. But these economies should not imperil 
educational advance or involve the indiscriminate sacrifice of progressive phases 
of modern schooling. Our complex world with its international, national, and 
urban problems demands a complex education. But to preserve our educational 
gains as the demand for lower taxes increases, education must be able to show an 
understandable program obviously worth its price—a program whose worth is 
clear even to the common man—a program whose basic import stands out in 
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clear and simple outline for each pupil and patron of our schools. The school 
course must say something simple, obvious, definite, and each subject studied 
by the pupil must be so chosen and presented as to be a clause in this great edu- 
cational statement. 

When then shall the curriculum say, and how shall it be organized? 

Life points out the answer. The civic indifference on the part of the mass of 
our citizenry has its roots in the failure of education to give students a view of 
life as a whole which will suggest the possibility of working out human destiny 
intelligently through co-operative planning. In other words, our modern world 
calls for the integration of the curriculum and the correlation of educational 
subjects. While such educational synthesis is doubly difficult today because of 
the rapid multiplication of knowledge, a number of steps in this direction have 
been taken—steps which will be described with a mass of illustrative detail in a 
forthcoming report of the Council’s committee on the correlation of English with 
other subjects of instruction. In a previous speech before the Council reported in 
these pages, Miss Weeks discussed the nature of genuine correlation or synthesis, 
and described the forms which it assumes. She repeated this analysis for her new 
Chicago audience, and closed with an appeal to bring our courses, curricula, and 
school organization nearer to that synthetic whole which will offer students a 
complete picture of the living world—and not just the scattered pieces in a pic- 
ture puzzle which they must fit together for themselves. 





Miss Hazel Tesh Pfennig, of the State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, spoke on ‘‘Creating a Relish for Writing.’’ Her paper will be pub- 
lished in the College Edition of the English Journal shortly. Professor 
James Fleming Hosic, of Teachers College, Columbia University, in a 
provocative address charged that the break between school and life is as 
great today as it was in 1911. Professor Hosic asserted that the high 
school is not commonly thought of as an institution for all the children of 
a community; that the great mass of high-school teachers fail to think out 
the problems of education with relation to its aims and fundamental tech- 
niques; that content and procedure are prevailingly academic and that 
college entrance requirements still too largely dominate the instruction. 
The speaker urged that Dr. Dora V. Smith’s monograph on the secondary 
school, published by the Bureau of Education, be made the subject of 
study and discussion by teachers and school administrators. He em- 
phasized the importance of keeping in touch with current research in the 
field and particularly of carrying out independent research. We are in 
need of a completely new attitude toward subject matter. 

On Monday, July 3, the National Council of Teachers of English con- 
ducted a round-table conference on English problems in conjunction with | 
the Department of Secondary Education of the National Education As- | 
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sociation. Miss Dora V. Smith and Miss Stella S. Center, leading mem- 
bers of the National Council, were on the program. 

Miss Smith predicted that in the new secondary-school curriculum Eng- 
lish would not be so much separated from the other departments. She re- 
ported that the present tendency is in the direction of functional centers 
of expression plus creative writing. Unfortunately there is at present a 
tendency to give less time to oral English and letter writing than their 
place in life would warrant. While practically all secondary schools pro- 
fess to teach functional grammar, there is very little agreement as to what 
constitutes functional grammar. Grammar of classification seems to be 
disappearing rapidly in secondary-school curricula. 

Miss Center pointed out that while we talk a great deal about meet- 
ing the life-needs of children in school, we continue to employ the tradi- 
tional subject matter and techniques. She emphasized the need for the 
teaching of reading beyond the immature level of elementary pupils, par- 
ticularly at the stages requiring mastery of different kinds of reading 
skills. Composition was to be taught as a pleasurable experience as wel! 
as a tool. Literature, which should include both the modern and the 
classic, should be subject to intelligent selection, both from the point of 
view of the avoidance of the vulgar and that of promoting attitudes of in- 
ternational good will. 

At the meeting of the Department of Supervisors Professor Hosic point- 
ed to the lack of data on the present status of supervision in English and 
the confusion of aims and objectives among supervisors. While it is clear 
that supervision is needed in the field of English, if it is needed anywhere, 
the current economic crisis has reduced the effectiveness of English in- 
struction through poorer teachers, larger classes, and fewer materials. It 
was Professor Hosic’s judgment that the greatest opportunity of the su- 
pervisors now is in the improvement of the curriculum. A vigorous at- 
tack, with the aid of such studies as Dr. Lyman’s “Enrichment”’ mono- 
graph, the Lindquist Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors, and the 
data gathered by the Curriculum Commission, should result at least in the 
raising of pertinent questions. The twofold task of the supervisor is (1) 
to learn the needs of teachers, both as groups and as individuals, with due 
regard to their proportionate importance; and (2) to lead in the study of 
the social needs of the community and of methods of teaching. 

President Barnes’s address before the National Education Association 
is contained in substance in an article published in the English Leaflet, and 
summarized in the Periodicals section of this issue of the English Journal. 
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THE PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 

The awards of the juries on the Pulitzer prizes May 1, 1933, were as 
follows: for the best novel published during the year by an American au- 
thor, $1,000 to The Store, by C. S. Stribling (Doubleday, Doran); for the 
original American play performed in New York which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage, $1,000 to Both Your Houses, 
by Maxwell Anderson; for the best book of the year upon the history of the 
United States, $2,000 to The Significance of Sections in American History, 
by Frederick J. Turner (Henry Holt); for the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish services to the people illustrated by an 
eminent example, excluding as too obvious the names of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000 to Grover Cleveland, by Allan Nevins 
(Dodd Mead); for the best volume of verse published during the year by 
an American author, $1,000 to Conquistador, by Archibald Macleish 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


A.L.A. BOOK SELECTIONS 


Among the forty notable books of 1932 selected by the American Li- 
brary Association are the following in the fields of biography, literature, 
and art: Earth Horizon, by Mary Austin; Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
by Silas Bent; Beveridge and the Progressive Era, by Claude Bowers; Life of 
Emerson, by Van Wyck Brooks; Story of My Life, by Clarence Darrow; 
Mark Twain’s America, by Bernard DeVoto; Sherman, Fighting Prophet, 
by Lloyd Lewis; Grover Cleveland, by Allan Nevins; An Autobiography, by 
Frank Lloyd Wright; Horizon, by Norman Bel Geddes; Roman Way, by 
Edith Hamilton; Expression in America, by Ludwig Lewisohn; Conquista- 
dor, by Archibald Macleish; The Stage Is Set, by Lee Simonson; Collected 
Poems, by Eleanor Wylie; 1919, by John Dos Passos; God’s Angry Man, 
by Leonard Ehrlich; Mutiny on the Bounty, by Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall. 


CURRENT USAGE RESULTS BROADCAST 

The findings of the Leonard Monograph, Current English Usage, were 
discussed in an interesting broadcast by Stella S. Center, formerly presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English, over Station WEAF, 
April 14, 1933. The broadcast consisted of an interview in which Miss 
Vida R. Sutton, director of the radio series, ‘‘Magic of Speech,’’ questioned 
Miss Center concerning the origin and content of the usage study. The 
relation of the National Council of Teachers of English to these findings 
was clarified. 
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PRESIDENT INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL 


Professor L. K. Shumaker, supervisor of the English Bureau of the 
University of Oregon, has been elected president of the Inland Council of 
Teachers of English for the year 1933-34. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Poet’s Pack of George Washington High School. Verse of high quatity 
contributed by members of the Poetry Club and the poetry class, 1927-31. 
New York: William Edwin Rush.—Paul Green. By Barrett H. Clark. 
McBride Publishing Co. A pamphlet biography of the famous playwright 
of Chapel Hill.—The Crisis of the Films. By John Gould Fletcher. Num- 
ber 24 of the University of Washington Chapbooks. $0.65. A vigorous 
brief statement of what is wrong with the movies.—The Educational 
Record, October, 1932, contains a report by the Advisory Committee on 
College Testing of the American Council on Education, dealing with the 
1932 college sophomore testing program.—Bulletin No. 3 of the Institute 
of International Education contains a record of the activities of the fel- 
lows of the institute.—The Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 1, contains a ‘Report of the Committee on Educational Re- 
search”’ for the years 1930-32.—The Gold Star List for 1933. About twen- 
ty-five new books have been added, and a few others eliminated . Most of 
these titles are survivors of a ten-year weeding-out process. War Brides, 
a play suitable for normal school or adult performance. Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. $0.25 a copy. 


THE PERIODICALS 


‘Education and Our Present Social Problems.’’ By John Dewey. Edu- 
cational Method, April, 1933. Unless educators recognize fully the com- 
munity of interest between them and all workers who are genuine pro- 
ducers of social necessities, the newly aroused interest of teachers in basic 
social problems will grow faint upon the return of moderate prosperity. 
Such a realization of community of interest should be followed by an alli- 
ance in sympathy and action with other workers who are at a disadvan- 
tage because of the chaotic and inequitable order of society. Teachers to- 
day share the economic illiteracy common among workers generally, 
chiefly because they are remote from the mass of people upon whom the 
disordered scheme weighs most heavily. The moral barriers which now 
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divide teachers from members of other groups, and which make the latter 
more or less suspicious of them, can be broken down only through the 
effective realization of this community of interest. 

Practical association with other workers will create direct common 
bonds which will be necessary for the proper widening of outlook and so 
cial sympathy of the teaching group. At present the citizenship training 
that is given is barren because the economic factor in good citizenship does 
not receive attention. The present dictation of policy for schools by bank 
ers and other outside pecuniary groups is a pathetic and tragic commen 
tary on the lack of social power of the teaching profession. Teachers can- 
not help to build a new social order until they have asserted themselves in 
the settlement of the educational problems of their own local communities. 


“Education for the Status Quo.”” By Roger M. Baldwin. Progressive 
Education, April, 1933. In the years following the World War, the up 
holders of things as they are, identifying all progressive causes as revolu 
tion, made appeals to nationalism, patriotism, and flag-waving in the in- 
terests of property and of the War Department’s military machine. Aided 
by such organizations as the National Security League, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and the American Legion, a committee in New 
York State has succeeded in passing in state after state laws for the com- 
pulsory teaching of the Constitution according to the prescribed form, of 
requiring stereotyped flag exercises, and special oaths of loyalty from 
school-teachers not required of other public servants. 

A formal and meaningless loyalty to the status guo and a wholly un 
critical attitude to political problems has been imposed upon teachers and 
students alike. Few teachers in the United States would dare to teach the 
history and principles of the American Constitution as interpreted by so 
distinguished a scholar as Charles A. Beard. On the other hand, the Fed 
eral Trade Commission recently made a dramatic exposure of the propa 
ganda of private utility interests against public ownership, and not a single 
college professor or high-school teacher in the pay of these private inter 
ests was discharged or disciplined. Scores of teachers advocating a con 
trary view had been gagged or had lost their jobs. 

The educational functions created and maintained by the public must 
be weaned from the control of these minority interests who dominate the 
public by playing on majority prejudice, through the recapture of a criti 
cal freedom in education by means of independent organizations of teach- 
ers. The present pattern of control from the top down must be replaced by 
control from the bottom up. Freedom in education can be won and held 
only by eternal pressure. 
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“American Workers Build Their Own Theater.’’ By Esther Porter. 
Vassar Journal of Undergraduate Studies, Vol. VII, May, 1933. The con- 
temporary American workers’ plays resemble the negro spiritual in their 
overpowering sense of the tragedy of life and in the spontaneous presenta 
tion of the emotion of the moment; but they are unique in the sense of 
energy that is apparent in them and in their self-conscious working to- 
ward a goal, which is to make real to the other members of their class the 
need for organization. 

In the literary world, workers’ plays have had forerunners in Haupt 
mann’s 7 /e Weavers, Galsworthy’s Strife, and in the radical play, Strike, 
by Michael Gold. There have been non-literary theaters in an earlier peri 
od typified by Romain Rolland’s Peoples’ Theatre, the Abbey Theatre in 
Ireland, the New Playwrights’ Theatre of New York, the Provincetown 
Playhouse, and the Carolina Playmakers of the University of North Caro 
lina. These art movements, however, present a gloomy contrast to the 
earnest and courageous vitality of the workers’ theater. 

The great hunger of the workers to remold the world a little nearer to 
the heart’s desire has called into being numerous theater groups in trade 
and industrial workers’ unions, in workers’ educational centers under the 
auspices of political parties like the Socialist and the Communist. Typical 
groups are those of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Brookwood La 
bor College, at Katonah, New York, and the Workers’ International Re 
lief, with its Workers’ Laboratory Theater, the ideology of which is bound 
up in Marxian doctrines. In all of these groups the scorn of the bour 
geoisie, and particularly of the dying bourgeois theater, is intense. 

Although there is disagreement among the groups, all are committed to 
three basic principles: first, to denounce the capitalistic order of life; sec- 
ond, to ridicule the bourgeois way of living; third, to extol the workers’ 
struggle to better their position in the future—a threefold challenge from 
the working class to the other workers of society. Workers’ theaters are 
rather limited in their concentration upon the note of tragedy, and their 
monotonous cry to the harassed worker in leisure moments, “Strike, 
Strike, Organize, Fight!’’ Russian directors know how to make the Rus 
sian peasant smile even as he gives his last coin for the purchase of the 
communal tractor. 

An understanding of both art and life is impossible if these cries of the 
oppressed classes have not been heard. The plays, acted in far places—in 
Seattle along the docks, in Chicago down a dark huddle of streets, far re 
moved from the cubistic palaces in which the World’s Fair is housing 
“modern” drama, in Detroit against the roar and tumult of machines, and 
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in New York from Union Square and Harlem to the Bronx—give utter- 
ance to those cries. 


[Eprror’s Note.—The foregoing is an inadequate summary of Miss Porter’s excel- 
lent study but may be suggestive of the valuable materials which have been brought 
together. In the same journal is another paper of extraordinary merit, ““Class Con- 
sciousness in Contemporary American Fiction,” by Sally Margaret Butzell, which is 
too long to summarize here. ] 


“Changing the English Curriculum.” By Walter Barnes. English 
Leaflet, May, 1933. If our schools are to help children to carry on more 
effectively those activities which they are going to carry on anyway, thor- 
oughgoing changes in the English curriculum are indicated. The first of 
these is the increase of the ratio of recent and contemporary literature in 
the English program. Intelligent adults and young people out of school 
select most of their reading materials from modern literature. At least 
half of the secondary-school offerings ought to be from this field. The 
school cannot successfully oppose the influence of commercial publishing 
houses, current magazines and newspapers, photoplays and theaters, and 
the many other agencies affecting the reading tastes and habits of high- 
school pupils. The literature content should be derived from such classical 
materials as possess high contemporary interest and the best of the liter- 
ary productions of our own day. 

Pupils ought, moreover, to be encouraged to read more material more 
rapidly if we may accept out-of-school practices as a safe criterion. Re- 
cent studies comparing extensive and intensive reading methods indicate 
that the extensive method involves no perceptible loss and it probably 
contributes to greater pleasure for the reader. English teachers will need 
to help their pupils formulate improved techniques for rapid reading and 
to add to the process something of the thoughtfulness that characterizes 
good reading in school. 

To meet the changing requirements of everyday life the school would 
have to make drastic reductions in its formal composition requirements 
and expand the opportunity for informal socialized language activity. The 
records, articles, stories, and interesting types of writing that are found 
in life, as well as the conversation and discussion activities, are no less 
productive of intellectual stimulation than the more formal composition 
assignments. 

A modification of scholastic standards of correctness in the light of 
current usage would likewise be in order in the process of adjusting the 
school to life. Certainly it will rest upon the English teacher to make ra- 
tional distinctions between growth and trivial errors and to help people 
to use better the colloquial language they would use anyway. 
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“A Vote on the ‘Vote.’”’ Word Study, March, 1933. A recent article 
published in Word Study describing the monograph Current English Usage 
brought a large number of responses, most of which condemned what the 
writers erroneously regarded as a decision of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Many of the attacks were made upon such expres- 
sions as “had rather,” “it is me,” for which the best authority can be 
found in English literature and in linguistic scholarship. 

The approval of other expressions by the judges was severely censured 
by most of the respondents. Brief quotations from the letters follow: 

“The mere fact that only a minority can appreciate or use undefiled English 
does not release the numerically inferior group from the responsibility of main- 
taining a high standard.” 

“Let us not lower the bars of high standards to let in the echoes from the pool 
hall, the cheap dance hall, and the back fence gossip. 

‘“‘Between their solemn approval of usages which had no need of it and their 
admission of other usages which will take more than their vote to make them 
‘good,’ one is at a loss for words.” 

“Decadence of language is the natural result of the foolish doctrine of de- 
mocracy that ‘the majority is always right.’ ” 

“Some of the expressions admitted into good usage encourage, or at least 
permit, sloppy thought.” 

“Tf the ideal of democracy in education is sought by lowering standards to 
the level of the average, it will defeat itself.” 


In a number of cases pupils were asked to express their views as to the 
disputed usages. They proved to be even more conservative in theory than 
their elders. 


“A Bibliography of Debating.” By Dayton C. McKeen. Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, April, 1933. A selected list of books and pamphlets 
dealing exclusively with problems of debating in high schools and colleges. 


“Correct English for Modern Needs.”’ By Robert C. Pooley. Junior- 
Senior Clearing House, May, 1933. Although the conception given by the 
newspapers of English teachers sitting in legislative judgment over items 
of English usage is both false and ludicrous, the National Council publi- 
cation, Current English Usage, nevertheless symbolizes the spirit and atti- 
tude in the teaching of English which will be influential in the future shap- 
ing of the English curriculum and techniques. 

For over two centuries the literary tradition has dominated the teach- 
ing of the English language. Although the language of books is beautiful, 
correct, and refined, and characteristic of the educated man or woman, it 
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is too bookish for everyday use and has never been totally accepted in 
practice by most educated people. Moreover, it is behind the times, be- 
cause English is constantly changing. Such studies as the Leonard mono- 
graph simply employ the scientific method to determine what the English 
language actually is today. We have need of more investigations of this 
sort, but the Leonard monograph has pointed the way. 


‘“‘A Satisfying Experience in the Teaching of the Jdylls of the King.” 
By Julius Bernstein. High Points, June, 1933. ‘Gareth didn’t rush right 
off to Arthur’s court, even though his mother had said, ‘O.K.’ But one 
night when all was quiet and Melisande’s sad eyes were closed in sleep, 
Gareth and two servants, all dressed as farmers, softly stole from the 
castle and set out for Camelot. And after they had walked for a long time 
they could see far off the spires and turrets (that is, the towers and stee- 
ples) of the city of Camelot. .... ‘Oh, Mr. Gareth, Camelot seems to be 
a swell town..... 

The teacher summarized parts of the /dylls of the King in language as 
informal as the foregoing. From his experience in the teaching he makes 
the following recommendations: (1) Before assigning an Idyll, or part of 
one, for home reading, relate its story and read selected passages, prefer- 
ably highly dramatic ones. (2) Assign together with the reading the selec- 
tion of passages on the basis of their poetic beauty, descriptive power, or 
character delineation. (3) Read the Jdylls, pausing to permit class dis- 
cussion and to tell the story step by step. (4) Bear in mind that superior 
students have great difficulty in understanding the archaic language of the 
Tdylls. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Lupwic LEw1souN—well-known American author, lecturer, and critic; 
formerly associate editor of the Nation, now contributing editor; author 
of Upstream, Midchannel, The Island Within, This People, Expression in 
America, and other works of fiction and criticism; formerly professor of 
German language and literature at Ohio State University. 

W. Wiisur Hatrietp—head of the department of English at the 
Chicago Normal College; chairman of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English; editor of the English Journal. 

LuELLtA B. Cook—teacher of English in the Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; author of Experiments in Writing and Using 
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English—Book Two; chairman of the creative writing division of the 
Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

BurRTON P. FowLER—A.B., Syracuse University; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity; headmaster of Tower Hill High School, Wilmington, Delaware; 
formerly president of the Progressive Education Association; contributor 
to leading magazines and author of The Path of Learning by Holmes and 
Fowler. 

Creci1L1A J. ALLEN—A.B., Ohio State University; teacher of English at 
Tiro High School, Tiro, Ohio; student of the drama at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Jesste Frances Farr—B.S., A.M., Columbia University; for many 
years teacher and principal in the schools of Columbus, Ohio; head of the 
English department of the Fairview Senior High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

MARGARET DELANEY—B.A., University of Illinois; M.A., University 
of Missouri; formerly teacher of English and journalism in high school in 
Montana and North Dakota. 

Frep G. Watcott—A.B., A.M., University of Michigan; teacher of 
English in the University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; contributor 
to the English Journal; formerly principal of the high school at Sparta, 
Michigan and head of the English department at Negaunee, Michigan. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


ROBERT WITHINGTON—A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University; 
Officier de ’ Instruction Publique; Chevalier de l’Ordre de la Couronne, pro- 
fessor of English at Smith College; author of English Pageantry and In 
Occupied Belgium; editor of Essays aud Characters, Montaigne to Gold- 
smith, and the forthcoming Lamb to Thompson. 

J. M. STALNAKER—examiner of the Humanities Division of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; formerly assistant professor of psychology and educa- 
tion at Purdue University. 

MartTINn M. Post—A.B., Harvard University; A.M. Hamilton College; 
teacher of English in the Classical High School, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; lecturer on drama in municipal extension courses for teachers. 

HazeEL TesH PFENNIG—B.A., Indiana State Teachers College; M.A., 
Columbia University; Ph.D., New York University; professor of English 
at Indiana Teachers College. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND CULTURE 


There is a distinct difference between a college text in literary history 
and one intended for the secondary schools. In his recent volume,’ Pro- 
fessor Knight has recognized this fact, and written accordingly. American 
Literature and Culture is definitely a college text, without the pictures, 
maps, charts, and detailed biographies of a secondary-school volume. To 
many students it will appear the most helpful and readable book now in 
the field. 

The main virtue of the book as a text is that it is not built around a 
thesis, yet it takes cognizance of most of the theories advanced by the 
more controversial works. Its organization around the foci of ‘‘Coloniza- 
tion,’ ““Romanticism,’”’ and ‘‘Realism”’ is helpful but not binding; the 
internal divisions are carefully made, as in the four schools of modern 
poetry. 

Such a book must, because of its nature, be partly eclectic, but Mr. 
Knight quite obviously did not sit at his desk with a half-dozen other 
texts before him as his source books. He has read the originals carefully 
and fully, as he shows in his summaries of content of short stories and 
novels (those of Howells are particularly well done); he has sifted the 
political and social histories of the times to find the currents of American 
life reflected in our literature, and has carefully woven this into the 
fabric of the literary discussion. America as Irving saw it on his return 
in 1832, the social movements behind Transcendentalism, the “‘Wasted 
Generation” of 1870-1900, Clemens as the summary of Western life, 
Dreiser as the epitome of our own day, the muck-raking literature, and 
post-war disillusionment are all given so vividly to us that the second part 
of the title seems justified. 

The author shows his critical standards and insight by his choices and 
emphases: he places heavy restrictions on Melville and all the ‘““Cam- 
bridge Victorians,” neglects Lanier and O. Henry, shows distinctly per- 
sonal preferences among the modern poets, novelists, and essayists, and 
in general follows the Crocean method of judging each writer on a new set 


* American Literature and Culture. By Grant C. Knight. (New York: Ray Long & 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932). 
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of standards. The best critical judgments in the book are those on Cooper, 
Bryant, Emerson, James, and the “‘wasted generation.” As a part of the 
picture of American culture, he has treated fully and concretely the 
“books for the masses,’’ newspapers, and magazines of each period. 

The student will enjoy the clear and intimate style of writing; each 
opening paragraph in a discussion is cleverly handled to catch the reader’s 
interest and lead him painlessly to the consideration of the facts. As a 
follow-up, ample bibliographies for movements and authors are appended. 
The whole tendency of the book should be to make the student interested 
in further reading and research in American literature. 

H. CarTER DAVIDSON 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


THE REAL WORLD IN THE CLASSROOM 


Every English teacher, let us hope, has developed a mental photograph 
of the ideal product of education: a youth with physical grace and well- 
being, zestful interest in experience, mastery of social conventions, cul- 
tivated appreciation of the arts, high idealism and active concern in 
affairs, spiritual and practical sympathy—but the teacher will belike pre- 
fer to complete the specifications himself. 

Helen Rand’s English at Work’ is a ninth-year English text well calcu- 
lated to cultivate a generous number of these humanistic qualities. It em- 
phasizes three things: observation, thinking, and common human rela- 
tionships. 

Each chapter in the first part of the book contains three sections: 
“Thinking about It,’’ “Doing It,’’ and “‘Developing Skill.”” The first sec- 
tion is designed to stimulate the pupil’s mental activity and motivate 
oral discussions. A glance at the list of chapter titles reveals the author’s 
interest in observation and thought, and her attention to practical daily 
relationships (“Getting Acquainted,” “Being a Friend,” etc.). Frequent 
parentheses questioning the validity of the author’s own assertions dis- 
courage passive receptivity. This attention to active thought is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the text. 

The second section of each chapter provides composition activities in 
abundance for pupils of widely varying interests and abilities. These are 
wisely designed to meet the pupils on their own levels of background, 


‘Henry Holt & Co., 1933. 
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training, and interest, and in practice will likely be the most delightful 
feature of the book, from the teacher’s standpoint. 

The second part of the book is a functional treatment of grammar, 
embodying the principle of mastery, with an irreducible minimum of ex- 
position, a truly abundant maximum of drill material of lively interest and 
variety, and frequent cumulative tests. The treatment of punctuation 
seems particularly excellent in its emphasis on the meanings, though it 
retains the logical but unreasonable classification according to symbols. 
Some attention is here given also to such problems as restraint in the use 
of adjectives, choice of vivid verbs, and variety in word order. 

There are rare signs of haste or failing inspiration, such as in the list of 
suggestions for hobbies in learning: ‘‘Study past history and keep up on 
modern progress’’; ‘‘Read old books and modern ones.” Such compre- 
hensive advice to ninth-graders is surely valueless. But such deadwood 
is rare. The book is clearly the product of an expert alive to present 
trends in English teaching, and in the hands of competent instructors 


should brilliantly demonstrate its worth. 
Max T. HoHN 
Oak PARK HIGH ScHOO! 
Oak Park, ILL 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE’ 


Of the texts now commonly used in college composition classes one may 
distinguish three main divisions and the combinations of these divisions: 
first, the manual or handbook, nowadays provided with a grammar at- 
tachment; second, the rhetoric; and third, the so-called reading book, of 
which there are as many allotropic forms as there are points of view in a 
faculty meeting—it may consist of models, of illustrations of rhetorical 
theory, of challenging essays or points of view provocative to thought (or 
to the emotional efflorescence that often passes for thought), of selections 
from “‘good literature,” or of wholes, as in books of plays, essays, or short 
stories. The most common recent hybrids are those which combine rhet- 
oric and handbook, with a few short illustrative passages thrown in. Each 
type doubtless has its place and its use. 

English Composition in Theory and Practice, which in its third edition 
is sponsored by a formidable array of authors—Canby, Pierce, MacCrack- 

* English Composition in Theory and Practice. By Henry Seidel Canby, Frederick 
Erastus Pierce, Henry Noble MacCracken, and Stith Thompson. Third edition 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 520-+xxi 
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en, and Stith Thompson (who is responsible for the revision)—goes one 
step farther, and, without being bulky, attempts to serve up rhetoric, 
illustrative material, and manual all within the compass of its 520 pages. 
The book is clearly intended to meet the needs of a good grade of college 
undergraduate material, for, though it is clear, it does not coax or write 
down to the level of the dullard, and the more elementary matters are 
relegated to the appendixes, where nine pages and a half succinctly cover 
the matter of punctuation, two pages expose the cause of the common 
misspellings, five pages sufficiently exhaust the persistent sources of 
trouble in grammar, and a page or two each provides a list of useful con- 
nectives and of symbols used for theme correction. 

In accordance with the best present-day tendencies, the greater part 
of the rhetorical material deals with exposition; argumentation is omitted. 
In Part I, “Exposition,” a short discussion of the nature and purpose of 
exposition clears the brush for a common-sense survey of unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis in the whole composition, with sufficient illustration 
for the moment, and more to follow. Then come the plowing and seeding, 
with sections on the paragraph, the sentence, and the right word, clearly, 
and often even vigorously, set forth. This section succeeds in doing, per- 
haps rather briefly, much of the work of the ordinary handbook. 

The fine flowering of the process is exhibited in a section of about one 
hundred pages in which the various types and methods of expository 
writing are competently discussed and neatly illustrated, sometimes with 
old favorites but more frequently with new material. 

Part II discusses ‘“‘Description,’’ and assesses chiefly the nineteenth- 
century writers for illustration. Part III does the like for simple narrative 
and the story—the latter form, however, being illustrated in part by 
means of Susan Glaspell’s “A Jury of Her Peers,” and Willa Cather’s “A 
Wagner Matinée” from Youth and the Bright Medusa. 

The book as a combination rhetoric and book of readings seems to be 
successful, inasmuch as the amount of rhetorical theory rather exceeds 
that usually contained in a rhetoric-handbook combination, and the 300 
or so pages of illustrative material compare favorably with what is con- 
tained in some whole books of readings. The quality of text, illustration, 
and exercises is high. As an economical combination text the book should 
prove useful and valuable. 

CHARLES GOTT 
TuFrts COLLEGE 
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CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Such is the power of fashion that any conscientious teacher of the pres- 
ent day hangs her head and squirms apologetically if she cannot produce 
evidence that her pupils are creative artists. ‘‘Creative expression’’ is 
the new shibboleth of teaching. Unfortunately, most teachers have not 
been brought up to work creatively in the arts. Their concern has been 
and is with matters of accepted form. How does one go about being crea- 
tive? they ask. How does one cultivate creative expression in others? 
And how, oh how, judge a piece of creative work? A text on creative 
writing, therefore, must teach teachers as well as pupils. 

Creative Expression’ by Alma Paschall will set many a bewildered teach- 
er on the right track. The attractive little green book is not a handbook 
of psychology and will not make pupils self-conscious about their mental 
processes. It will, however, lead pupils away from past experiences and 
books as the chief source material for themes and will encourage them to 
react emotionally, imaginatively, and reflectively toward their present 
experiences. Exercises, which are ample, stimulating, appropriate, and 
well graded, are constructed to “‘train the observation, liberate the imagi- 
nation, extend the vocabulary, and develop a high degree of purposeful 
concentration.”’ These are good aims, and accomplishment is expertly 
and adequately provided for. Oral exercises predominate. “Let the stu- 
dent first feel the need of written form’’ before he is asked to write, says 
the author. 

The year’s course is organized in four long units: the first two develop 
the consciousness of individuality and the last two give practice in art 
forms—the short story and poetry. If the class wishes to omit the unit on 
poetry, the course can be given in one semester. 

Running through the entire book is an allegory in which creative ex- 
pression is a fortified castle that is to be explored, the pupil is the knight 
who gathers courage and power as he meets experience, and the teacher is 
guide and critic. The allegory is a teaching device making it possible to 
carry on a running conversation between teacher-guide and pupil. How 
well eleventh- and twelfth-grade boys and girls will fall in with this play- 
acting, I do not know. I doubt that they will wholeheartedly identify 
themselves with the knight, but they may get used to the form and even 
see the use of it. 


* Creative Expression. By Alma Paschall. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. Pp. 
279. $1.20. 
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Creative Expression gives a year’s course in creative writing for “‘stu- 
dents who are conscious of some degree of creative talent.’’ It does not 
pretend to be a general utility book for average classes. 

MARGARET SOUTHWICK 
Gary PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Gary, INDIANA 





SKETCHES IN CRITICISM: 

This collection of nearly fifty brief essays is devoted mainly to the 
American scene, viewed with a somewhat aloof and disparaging eye. Of 
the individuals discussed—William and Henry James, Whitman, Inger- 
soll, Joaquin Miller, Henry Adams, Crane, Barnum, Huneker, Ambrose 
Bierce, Jack London, Max Eastman—the most adequate treatment is ac- 
corded to Upton Sinclair. The more general topics include the isolation of 
our national disposition and destiny and the belated appearance of our 
capacity for self-criticism. 

In spite of our gregariousness and garrulity, Mr. Brooks sees “Loneli- 
ness stamped on the American face,’’ and rising “‘like an exhalation from 
the American landscape.’’ And with a bland disregard of the verve and 
enterprise, the hustle and drive, that have made us the world’s exemplar 
of ‘The Strenuous Life,’’ he quotes with approval a Japanese critic’s de- 
scription of the United States as “floating comfortably on the ocean all 
by itself, as if a well-fed seal or a lazy iceberg.”’ 

The suspicion arises that the portion of his country which has swum 
into Mr. Brooks’s line of vision is about the same proportion of the whole 
as the segment of an iceberg above the water line. For, when he declares 
that ‘“‘We have never conceived it as possible to shape our national life,’’ 
he not only forgets that all nations have been shaped by fate but ignores 
the peculiar initiative and pursuit of definite goals typical of our history 
from the first Puritan Pioneers on the Atlantic Coast to the last Profane 
Pioneers on the Pacific Slope. 

What really is revealed in this latest of Mr. Brooks’s treatises is the de- 
ductive and dogmatic cast of mind already familiar to his readers: his 
devotion to a hypothesis and his ingenuity in substituting assertion for 
proof. Fond of harping on “‘the great values of life,”’ he refrains from des- 
ignating them. Sharing the penchant of the neo-humanists for sternly 
repudiating the obsolescent, he marshals arguments of a rather thin and 


* By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton, 1932. Pp. 306. 
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insipid quality. Nevertheless, these Sketches, although neither original 
and profound in matter nor gracious and luminous in manner, are earnest 
and sincere in spirit and charged with much information of interest and 
value throughout the wide range of their subjects and themes. 


FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


As the Earth Turns. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Macmillan. $2.50 





Farm life in Maine is heavenly for taciturn Mark Shaw, his bull-headed son Ed, his 
marvellously poised daughter Jen, and Polish Stan Janowsky. For they love the land 
and have the patience, physical efficiency, and thing-mindedness needed. Intellectual 
Olly, studying law, and the city-loving sisters Lize and Lois May are excusable, of 
course, but stolid Mark Shaw and his sort are the real salt of the earth. In spite of the 
poetic tone, there is plenty of action, without extended description. 


Little Man, What Now? By Hans Fallada. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

Johannes Pinneberg and Bunny (née Mérschel) mate within three hours of their 
unaccompanied meeting, marry on nothing, and no prospects to give the expected child 
a name, and for two years slip down and down in post-war Berlin—to the abyss? Slightly 
relieved by surface comedy a la Dickens—the original German illustrations were in this 
vein—and exalting conjugal love and courage, the story is a depressing picture of man’s 
(economic) inhumanity to man. 


Portraits and Personalities. By Gamaliel Bradford. Edited by Mabel A. Bessey. 

Houghton. 

The great psychographer had completed seven of these studies intended for readers 
of high-school age, and Miss Bessey has selected five from his other books. Using anec- 
dote and quotation only sparingly, Bradford expounds these intense personalities with 
insight and affection—even for Benedict Arnold. 


The Traipsin’ Woman. By Jean Thomas. Dutton. $2.50. 

Mrs. Thomas, whose first book, Devil’s Ditties, was a succés d’ estime, here again 
presents Kentucky mountain folk as they are, with a strong flavor of their own language. 
Court room, general store, mountain home, the schoolhouse box supper, parties, and 
song festival are dramatized rather than described, by one who has lived in them. 


Stranger’s Return. By Phil Stong. Harcourt. $2.00. 


A fourth-generation Iowan writes of these people among whom he worked and 
played and grew. Grandpa Storr who wishes people “had the g——d kindness to attend 
to their own lives” falls among crafty relatives. The call of the land to its own blood, the 
humor of earth toilers, the tragedy in family ties, are all at least superficially presented. 
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I’m No Hero. By Alfred Kreymborg. Morrow. $2.50. 


Cheap boarding houses, a warmly emotional Jewish home; huge, war-wounded Bill, 
the forger, and timid little musical Don; long descriptions, and stretches of staccato con- 
versation—the book is full of contrasts. No person or action of tremendous significance, 
yet an interesting array of fairly realized characters. 


Man’s Mortality. By Michael Arlen. Doubleday, Doran. 


Totally unlike Arlen’s previous work, this is a Wellsian volume of propaganda in 
which the sadly non-utopian world of 1987 is represented. The superficial international- 
ism of our present League of Nations (really a league of great powers) breaks down 
through the dishonesty of officials, and humanity is almost annihilated in a world war. 
Beyond that, the author’s mouthpiece is made to say, upon the ashes of all the nations 
a real world-state may arise. 


Andrew Jackson: The Border Captain. By Marquis James. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.75. 

Mr. James describes in minute detail the adventures of a stormy figure of the early 
frontier, from his early boyhood in the Waxhaws and his experiences in the Revolution 
to his spectacular part in the war with England and the Creek War. Andrew Jackson 
as congressman, senator, and judge, as a natural leader and a passionate devotee of the 
bloody business of war, is here vividly drawn against the tumultuous life of his time 
The biography is at the same time a valuable chronicle of the political and military 
history of the period. 


American Dream. By George O’Neil. French. $2.00. 

The experiences of an American family in three national epochs represented by the 
years 1650, 1849, and 1933 are the theme of this trilogy, which embodies the protest of 
the common man—the American Dream. Creative drama of a high order. 


Reading the Novel. By Elizabeth Christine Cook. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

Dr. Cook displays a wide knowledge of the world of fiction and its functions as she 
explains the methods by which the novel should be approached. The book itself makes 
delightful reading, with its numerous anecdotes and allusions to well-known characters 
and incidents in fiction. Its one limitation seems to be an inadequate treatment of the 
novel as a record of passion and suffering. 


This Troubled World. By John Drinkwater. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 
A noted English dramatist reveals his personal philosophy by discussing informally 
the problems precipitated by modern technology, peace and war, the social order, reli 
gion, art, and literature. The essay called “Is It Peace?” is, notwithstanding a super- 
ficial hope based on diplomatic instruments, a powerful attack upon the war system. 


The Collected Poems of Hart Crane. Edited with an Introduction by Waldo 

Frank. Liveright. $2.50. 

The first collected edition of the work of the late Hart Crane who, according to 
Waldo Frank, interpreted “the great tradition” formerly revealed in Emerson, Thoreau, 
Poe, Whitman, and others in terms of an industrialized world. A most illuminating 
sketch of Crane by Waldo Frank is given in the Introduction. The four parts of the 
volume are “The Bridge,” “White Buildings,” “Key West,” and uncollected poems. 
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Self-selected Essays. By J. B. Priestley. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Mr. Priestley has selected the best of his essays, some of which appear in earlier an- 
thologies, others in recent issues of the Saturday Review and the Weekend Review. A 
delightful specific for mental fatigue. 


Lessons of a Lifetime. By Lord Baden-Powell. Holt. $2.85. 
The founder of the Boy Scouts, now past seventy-five, tells the story of an eventful 
life as a soldier in South Africa and as a leader of youth. 


Our Movie Made Children. By Henry James Forman. Macmillan. $2.50. 

“Our Movie Unmade Children” would have been a more accurate title. Astonishing 
results of careful research by the Payne Fund workers show the damaging effects of the 
movies, attended by nearly eighty million Americans weekly, upon the mental and phys- 
ical health of children. Horror, crime, and sex in motion pictures are shown to induce 
nervous disorders, interfere with recuperative sleep, and to encourage delinquency. 
Dr. Forman offers no ready-made solution for the problem, but the almost incredible 
results demand improved social control of a predatory industry. 

As Others See Chicago. By Bessie Louise Pierce. University of Chicago Press. 
$3.00. 

Impressions of visitors to Chicago, beginning with excerpts from the journal of 
Father Marquette, and including the comments of such modern visitors as Rudyard 
Kipling, Julian Street, Waldo Frank, and G. K. Chesterton, who saw a century of 
progress in the equipment of Al Capone and his machine gunners. An attractive vol- 
ume, prepared for the World’s Fair of 1933. 


Checagou: From Indian Wigwam to Modern City, 1673-1835. By Milo M. 

Quaife. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

The history of the white settlement at the mouth of the Chicago River from the time 
of the explorations of Jolliet and Marquette to its incorporation as a town in 1833. The 
fortunes of the first settlers, the massacre at Fort Dearborn, and the sale of school 
property (the site of Chicago’s Loop) for $38,000 are dramatic incidents in a fascinating 
story. 


When Ladies Meet. By Rachel Crothers. French. $2.00. 

A pseudo-sophisticated, moralistic comedy, deriving its humorous effects from rather 
obvious devices. 
Both Your Houses. By Maxwell Anderson. French. $2.00. 

A young Nevada teacher is elected to Congress and discovers that the government is 
a ‘‘vast, continuous disaster.’’ A hardened politician tells him that “the natural re- 
sources of this country in political apathy have hardly been touched.” A convincing, 
disturbing document, awarded the Pulitzer prize as the American play which “‘best 
represents the educational value and power of the stage.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 
On Teaching English. By Howard Francis Seely. American Book. $1.60. 
An effective statement of the new viewpoint in the teaching of English composition. 
In the discussion of fundamental principles and in the problems of oral and written com- 
position Professor Seely takes account of recent research and of the new emphasis upon 
an integrated curriculum. The volume, admirable in organization and in style, would 
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have been strengthened by the introduction of specific problems and suggested activi- 
ties. The chapter containing samples of pupil writing is of exceptional interest. 


A Call to the Teachers of the Nation. By the Committee of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association on Social and Economic Problems. John Day. $0.25. 
Like the call of Masefield’s sea, this is a “wild call and a clear call, that may not be 

denied.”” Wild, not only because it is powerful and alluring, but also because it will 

probably reach but few of those to whom it is directed; yet its fundamental implications 
are clear and unanswerable. Although this is a committee report, it is couched in the 
language of the searching Counts pamphlet, Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order? 

If the schools must take in the community in order to build an integrated educational 

program on an ethical basis, the community must be organized along co-operative not 

competitive lines. No administrator or class-room worker should overlook this ex- 
traordinary document. 


Biography in Collections. By Hannah Logasa. H. W. Wilson. $0.90. 

A convenient list of selected references in biography with a detailed index of collec- 
tions of biographies classified alphabetically and under the subjects: the Humanities; 
Science—Biological and Physical; and Social Science. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Junior English in Action. Book I. By J. C. Tressler and Marguerite B. Shelma- 
dine. $1.00. Book II, $1.08. Book III. By J. C. Tressler, $1.16. Heath. 

A junior-high-school language series which places emphasis upon the language needs 
of everyday life and which takes account of pupil needs as revealed by frequency of 
error and social utility. The abundant exercise and test materials illustrate the mastery 
concept inherent in the text. Modern emphases in English teaching are embodied in the 
varied program of language activities suggested by this series. 

Comparative Essays—Present and Past. Edited by W. A. Read. Noble’s “‘Com- 
parative Classics.’’ Noble & Noble. $1.20. 

In this collection of English essays classic and contemporary writings are placed side 
by side in order to illustrate similarity or contrast in method or point of view. Francis 
Bacon and Max Beerbohm discuss friendship; Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry M. 
Tomlinson together, though in different ways, rage against the epidemic insanity of 
war; Ruskin and Charles S. Brooks write on literature. All deal with vital problems. 
Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. The Emperor Jones. By Eugene O'Neill. 

Edited by Benjamin A. Heydrick and Alfred A. May. Noble’s ‘‘Compara- 

tive Classics.’”” Noble & Noble. $0.95. 

Two famous plays bound together and annotated from the point of view of the biog- 
raphy of their authors, the sources of the plays, versification, and the theater of each 
period. 


In Scarlet and Plain Clothes. By T. Morris Longstreth. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Hero stories of the Canadian Mounted Police, for boys. 

Be a Puppet Showman. By Remo Bufano. Century. $2.50. 
Directions for the construction of the puppet curtain and stage, as well as the con- 


struction of the string marionette itself, and suggestions for writing puppet plays are 
offered in this attractive, well-illustrated volume by a “puppet showman.” 
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FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Better Themes. By Percy Marks. Harcourt, Brace. $1.25. 

A practical compendium of the principles of writing which concentrates upon the 
problems most commonly encountered by college Freshmen. Valuable suggestions for 
the increased effectiveness of the Freshman theme, as well as reference material dealing 
with language usage and grammatical correctness, occupy the major part of the book. 
Chapters on the principles of logic and on library research are outstanding innovations. 


Around the Copydesk. By George C. Bastian, Leland D. Case, and R. E. 
Wolseley. Macmillan. $2.25. 
A workbook in journalism based on Bastian’s Graded Exercises in News Editing and 
intended as a practice manual with Bastian’s Editing the Day’s News. 


Handbook for English. By N. Ursula Little, James H. Elson, Stuart Edgerly, 
and John M. Baker. Scribner’s. $1.00. 

A convenient and concise summary of the mechanical requirements in English, with 
directions for the use of the library, preparation of term papers and special reports, and 
the documentation of manuscripts. The little book is exceptionally complete and 
practical. 

Grammar for Composition. By C. H. Ward. Scott, Foresman. 

The study of syntax as a device in the improvement of sentence structure has de- 
termined the organization of this grammar text for college students. Mr. Ward has 
adopted the point of view of the linguist and of Current English Usage, placing emphasis 
upon the search for the facts of usage rather than upon the logic of grammar. A formal 
classification of principles and exercise material has been placed at the end. 


Understanding and Writing. Edited by George Carpenter Clancy. Harcourt, 
Brace. $1.50. 
Freshman readings from English prose and poetry, chiefly of our own time. The 
arrangement of the chapters, which suggests the emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment of man, is an interesting innovation. 


The Engineer’s Manual of English. By W. O. Sypherd and Sharon Brown. 

Scott, Foresman. $2.00. 

A handbook of English for vocational needs, organized around such activities as the 
writing of business letters pertaining to the engineering vocation, the preparation of 
reports, and the composition of bulletins, specifications, and technical journals. The 
principles and illustrative material have been selected exclusively for their value to 
prospective and practicing engineers. Specimens of engineering writing, abbreviations 
of technical terms, even reviews of vocational books, have been included in this very 
practical text. 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by Fred Norris Robinson. 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. 

The complete text of Chaucer’s prose and poetry, edited in the light of modern in- 
vestigations of Chaucer’s grammar. Brief introductions contain evaluations of each of 
the major productions and voluminous explanatory notes, textual comments, and a 
glossary are found at the end. Although this is not a variorum edition of Chaucer, the 
scholar as well as the beginner will be interested in this significant summary of Chauceri- 
an scholarship. 
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A Short Life of Shakespeare with the Sources. Abridged by Charles Williams from 
Sir Edmund Chambers’ William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Prob- 
lems. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers’ scholarly two-volume study conveniently abridged for the 
student and the playgoer who wish to be introduced to the major problems of Shake- 
speare research. Biographical matter rather than problems of textual criticism have re- 
ceived prominence in the volume. 








CLASSROOM ENGLISH 


A quarterly magazine of tests, exercises, work- 
sheets, and other practical aids for teachers 
of English, particularly in high schools 


In the varied contents of its thirty-four pages, you are 
sure to find something that will make your teaching 
more interesting and effective, and you are free to re- 
produce any of the material for use in your classes. 


Twenty cents (stamps or currency) will bring you a 
copy. 
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= —— The farmer, after plowing his field, goes over 


it with a harrow to break up the clods and level 


‘Sieiiiead Guide ‘ate the ground. Sometimes, in order to make the 


field still smoother, he harrows it over again. 


Handbooks for Parents and Teachers Old French berce meant “a harrow,” bercier 


_.. PRIVATE SCHOOLS “to harrow,” and rehercier “to harrow over 
17th Edition T100 pages again,” borrowed in Middle English as re- 
roth Edition a ae 800 pages _ aoeey wy a EN en Now on ge 

PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS mg: va ¢ hike, owed field, but a speech, a 
1st Edition 798 pages Ppiay of the like 
ANY OF THE ABOVE $6.00 There are thousands of such stories about the origins 
(prepaid) of English words in 
Circulars and sample pages free on request The “Supreme Authority” 
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let of Word Origin Stories — 
MOE BOOK TESTS Are you receiving our helpful 
publication, “Word Study’? It 
will be sent to you regularly, 
without cost, upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Still going strong in 48 states. Still the short- 
est, surest device for testing outside reading. Over 
700 tests, soo in print. § cents each; great reduc 
tion for sets. Sample for stamp. 


IMAGERY AIDS 


Latest Moe invention! Nothing like them any- ‘ r 
where! Teach poetry-readers to see or sense in Please mention the English Jour- 
every figure the poet’s addition to reality. Ask for es 
circular. nal when writing to advertisers. 

MAURICE W. MOE 
West Division Prin. School Milwaukee, Wis. 












































OVERCROWDED CLASSES 
SHORTAGE OF TEXTBOOKS 








But.... 


times are better, and the pupi/s can spare a quarter 
apiece for effective drill materials. 

Suggest that they do, and let parents begin to 
realize that schools, not just teachers, are being 


damaged. 


The Chicago Practice Tests 


successful in hundreds of schools, reach the shy pu- 


pils, check the bluffers, steady the careless, and 


help all the pupils to mastery of the mechanics of 


English. 


Save Time for Teaching 


A trifle—as little as 15 cents for each four pupils 
—provides the keys by which the pupils check their 
own work, and a separate Final Examination, which 


makes dishonesty impossible. 


If you don’t know the Chicago Practice Tests, ask 


for an introduction. If you do, get them now, when 


your need is the sorest. 
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211 West 68th Street 








Chicago, Illinois 
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